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At a time like this when there is so much conflict between capital and labour, special efforts should 
be put forth to establish the personal factor which is sadly ignored in modern industry. The author, 
therefore, makes a plea for the application of psychological principles to human problems for the 
promotion not only of efficiency but even more of better understanding and goodwill between these 


two groups. 
Dr. 


Anina Brandt was for some time in charge of the Vocational Guidance and Staff Selection 
Department of the Orga-Institute of Psycho-Technic in Berlin. 


She is at present in India to promote the 


cause of Industrial Psychology and Vocational Guidance. 


Anybody who saw Charlie Chaplin in 
his film ‘‘ Modern Times ” turned into an 
automaton and robot switched on to highest 
speed and ever more SPEED, must think it 
absurd to connect psychology in any way 
with modern industry. Psychology is the 
science of the psyche or soul; but the 
‘* efficiency experts,’’ Taylor with his dread- 
ed ‘‘Scientific management’? and Gilbreth 
with his ‘‘ One Best Way,”’ with their move- 
ment—and motion-studies, with their 
standardizing of human energy, nay, of the 
very individual, seem to have succeeded in 
eradicating the last trace of the human 
element, the soul, from industry. But 
this unknown quantity, the very soul, 
upset their carefully prepared schemes and 
revenged itself for the neglect. The standard 
speed and standard output calculated on 
first-rate labourers working at top speed, 
while being timed, cannot be reached by the 
average labourer. Or even if he reaches it, 
it puts so much strain on him that he is 
unable to keep it up for any prolonged 
period. The feeling of irritability and 
frustration caused by this apparent ‘‘ ineffi- 
ciency ” turns into fear of being dismissed 
and anxiety for the future. This tense and 
unhealthy atmosphere ultimately obliterates 
the results of scientific management and 
not even premium payments and high wages 
make up for it in the long run. 

The Aim of Industrial Psychology.— 
The Industrial Psychologist approaches the 
problem of efficiency from a different angle 
altogether. Efficiency is not his first and 


] 


only aim, but he obtains it, so to speak, as 
a by-product of his investigations. His 
object is the human element in industry, his 
endeavour the reconciliation between man 
and machine, his problem to prevent the 
individual from becoming a lifeless number 
in the mass. He is neither a missionary 
nor a welfare worker. He is a scientist 
applying scientific methods as accurately 
as possible in his study of the most elusive 
of all scientific subjects, the human soul. He, 
like the efficiency-engineer, uses minute 
movement and motion-studies. 


But his aim is not SPEED for speed’s 
sake. His aim is: EASE of movement, 
EASE of atmosphere and EASE of human 
relationship within the factory. Amazingly 
enough, however, he obtains speed, natu- 
rally and without undue strain or tension. 
There is nothing forced or inhuman in his 
way of developing the best working 
methods. They are adapted to the require- 
ments of the human organism, even to 
the individual human body, and they result 
in EASY EFFICIENCY as the movement 
studies result in EASY SPEED. This ease 
creates an atmosphere of ‘‘ Give and take ”’ 
on both sides, the employers’ and the 
employees’, instead of the old ‘‘ Take _ 
what you can get.”’ Or, in the words of 
Sir Charles S. Myers, the pioneer of 
Industrial Psychology in Great Britain : 
‘*If only the mental atmosphere in a 
factory be right, the workers will set 
their own standard of output, and, as the 
majority of mankind, when placed under 
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just conditions, is honest and honourable, 
that standard will prove in the long run to 
be the most satisfactory ’’—and, with 
regard to movement-studies : ‘‘ It is essen- 
tial to lay initial stress on ease of movement; 
when once that has been attained, speed 
may be expected to look after itself’. 


Industrial Psychology has discovered 
innumerable ways of eliminating all avoid- 
able waste of human energy, be it mental 
or physical. It is fundamentally research 
work bent on finding all the causes for such 
waste and working out means to remove 
them as far as is humanly possible. These 
causes might range from giving a man work 
for which he is mentally or physically unfit 
to a working table, being an inch too high 
or too low, from unnecessary fatigue due 
to wrongly placed or measured intervals of 
rest to the handle of a tool that does not 
fit the worker’s hand. Thus Industrial 
Psychology is intimately concerned with 
all the great problems facing modern 
Industry, such as : labour-turnover, occu- 
pational misfits, accidents and—most 
dreaded in India—absenteeism. The Indus- 
trial Psychologist approaches these 
problems from a new angle by not putting 
the blame on ‘‘ the unreliable lot that the 
workers are,” but by diving into the human 
and individual causes of their proving 
misfits, or being irregular in their attendance, 
or unreliable and unsteady in their work, 
or of their causing avoidable accidents. 
Once the causes have been discovered, it 
is usually not too difficult to remove them, 
thereby turning the scientific research into 
an applied science and ultimately into a 
social service benefitting the mass of the 
labourers, the employers and, last, not least, 
the public. 


Industrialized countries the world 
over have recognized Industrial Psycho- 
logy as an essential factor in their progress. 
Institutes of Industrial Psychology became 


centres of research, training and application 
of this new science. Initially financed by 
various firms’ and private individuals’ 
subscriptions, by donations and advisory 
and consultation fees, they were subse- 
quently subsidized and partly or fully 
taken over by governments or munici- 
palities. Theoretical and practical training 
courses have been established in the psycho- 
logical laboratories of some universities 
and other educational institutions. 


The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in Great Britain was established 
in 1921 on an entirely voluntary basis and 
worked in close collaboration with the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board founded 
in 1918. ; 


The Personnel Research Federation in 
New York, the Australian Institute of 
Industrial Psychology in Sydney and similar 
bodies set up in all the large cities of 
European countries have been working 
for the last thirty years. They have succeed- 
ed in developing scientifically and 
practically approved working methods. A 
vast literature in all languages allows the 
student to compare procedures adopted in 
different countries, which is of supreme 
importance in Industrial Psychology. As 
there are no two human beings exactly 
alike, even if they be twins, there are no two 
factories or business concerns exactly alike. 


Hence Industrial Psychology has to be 
a continual research, and the psychologist 
will always have to be on the look-out for 
slight adaptations required to suit generally 
approved methods to the individual esta- 
blishment. This, of course, is even more 
true and becomes a matter of utmost 
importance if it is a question of applying 
these methods to countries of an entirely 
different character with regard to climatic 
conditions, standard of living, general 
physique of the labourer, customs and 
habits, family life, education and mental 
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outlook of the population. In the case, e.g. 
of applying western methods of Industrial 
Psychology to India, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that it must be done only by 
fully trained and experienced psychologists 
who know how to use the maximum of 
discrimination in choosing, amongst the 
vast amount of available matter, what is 
suitable for India. Mere book-knowledge 
is not only useless but may be harmful, 
because very likely even the methods most 
suitable apparently will have to be 
considerably modified, statistics and scores 
will have to be re-established, the research 
will be confronted with entirely new 
psychological situations arising from a new 
environment—‘‘ new ”’ in the sense that it 
has not been psychologically explored 
and analysed, though the Industrial 
Psychologist-to-be may have lived in it all 
his life. 


This psychological exploration has 
been carried out only during the last two 
or three decades in countries with nearly a 
hundred years of industrialization. The 
process will be greatly shortened in India 
if these western methods are used as a 
stepping-stone. But they will have to be 
absorbed, completely assimilated and inter- 
penetrated with Indian mentality before they 
become beneficial to the country. It is not 
enough to translate verbal tests into Urdu 
or Hindi or Gujarati or Marathi, but the 
conceptions may have to be altered accord- 
ing to features typical of India or even 
different regions of India. Fatigue-studies in 
India will have to be carried out on lines 
entirely different from those in western 
countries, because the rhythm of life and 
movement and the temperaments are alto- 
gether different. In order to test musical 
ability, it would be quite useless to apply 
tests prepared for western music. The 
Indian ear being used to recognize so much 
smaller intervals of sound and being adapted 
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to an extreme precision of rhythm, the 
standards are much higher for the norm 
and the scores would be very different from 
those obtained from individuals used to 
western music which is based on harmony 
instead of melody. 


The following description of the work- 
ing methods used in Industrial Psychology 
will show even more clearly that it cannot 
be imported and applied indiscriminately. 


The Methods of Industrial Psychology.— 
Staff Selection and Vocational Guidance : 
One of the main principles of Industrial 
Psychology is to put the right man into the 
right place, in other words, to give every 
individual the place in which he can develop 
and use his inborn capacities and aptitudes 
to the highest extent for his own moral and 
material benefit, as well as for the efficiency 
of the establishment or factory. Vocational 
Guidance finds the right job for the indivi- 
dual. Staff-selection chooses the right indi- 
vidual for an existing vacancy. The ultimate 
and IDEAL result ought to be the same if 
the ideal way is chosen, which is close 
collaboration between Vocational Guidance 
and Staff-selection. In all countries in which 
Vocational Guidance has become an 
important feature of national life, this 
collaboration is given a large scope. The 
Labour Departments, Juvenile Employment 
Committees and Education Authorities 
are equally eager in solving this problem, 
parents and youngsters are given every 
possible help and guidance, while works- 
managers and employment officers of indus- 
trial or commercial establishments are 
supplied with personnel which is much 
more likely to be efficient than that which 
they used to get without scientific methods 
of selection. 

The value of the Vocational Section is 
strikingly demonstrated in two examples 
given in a lecture by Dr. A. H. Martin, 
Director of the Australian Institute of 
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Industrial Psychology: ‘‘In an English 
chocolate factory in the times before 
psychological tests were utilised for the 
selection of employees only sixty per cent 
of the total engaged proved satisfactory for 
their work. The remaining 40 per cent had 
to be re-adjusted by removing them to 
other branches of factory work. After 
psychological tests were used for selection, 
this 40 per cent was reduced to a bare 
4 per cent of unsuitable types who had to 
be finally re-adjusted. 


‘‘In the case of the Paris Transport 
Company which went into the problem in 
a large way, similar results were found. 
The cost of the work of developing, 
standardising and applying the selection 
tests for drivers amounted to £ 10,000, the 
estimated amount saved by the exclusion of 
unsatisfactory employees was £ 72,000. In 
addition, the safety of passengers carried by 
the company’s services was assured to a far 
greater degree.”’ 


In order to acquire accurate knowledge 
about the mental and physical aptitudes 
and capacities of the individual, most 
elaborate psychological tests, systematically 
conducted interviews and _ observation 
during the testing by a trained psychologist 
are utilised. A minute analysis of 
occupational requirements is essential, of 
course, in order to compare the aptitudes 
and qualities of the prospective workers 
with the demands of the work. This study 
of occupational requirements has been 
done on a large scale and information has 
been collected from personal visits to 
factories, ware-houses, workshops and 
offices. Close observation of the working- 
process and discussions with the manager or 
foreman, inquiries of juvenile employment 
officers and the study of printed pamphlets 
on occupations yielded a vast number of 
special abilities which had to be analysed and 
translated into psychological factors. These 


factors were then classified and arranged 
in order to detect groups of occupations or 
processes which are so much alike that a 
person who possesses the ability to succeed 
in one member of the group may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in any member of 
the same group. The danger of §staff- 
selection by scientific methods as it is 
being practised by many industrial and 
commercial firms is that of becoming 
too mechanical. Instead of seeing the 
individual in whose general make-up the 
particular ability is only a small item, the 
tester is inclined to search for an abstract 
‘* mechanical aptitude.’”’ Even Psycholo- 
gists searching for ‘‘ intelligence,” for 
example, are apt to forget that ‘‘ intelli- 
gence ’’ cannot be extracted and produced 
in a ‘‘ pure state.” 

The tests used in both Vocational 
Guidance and Staff-selection are innumer- 
able. Anybody interested in educational 
problems knows and uses the Binet-Simon 
intelligence tests and their revisions (Stan- 
ford, Terman and Burt). Everybody knows 
how to measure mental development in 
terms of mental age and how to calculate 
the Intelligence-Quotient, so much so 
that it has become a favourite pastime 
amongst some _ educationists to invent 
new  intelligence-tests as one might 
invent cross-word puzzles. As recently as 
1936, R. C. Cattell writes : ‘‘ At the present 
time psychology is greatly beset by growing 
pains, and one is not surprised to find that 
the rather numerous specialists concerned 
with psychological testing—who all too 
frequently lack research training or funda- 
mental qualifications—are often wildy at sea 
in their conceptions of what they are 
testing.” All the early tests were mainly 
Intelligence-tests, though, according to C. L. 
Hull, ‘‘ Each of a number of prominent 
psychologists was asked by a psychological 
journal to write out a statement of what he 
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considered general intelligence to be. All 
were sure that it is something very 
important, but no-two agreed as to exactly 
what.” Or to quote P. B. Ballard in 
‘Mental Tests’: ‘‘While the teacher 
tried to cultivate intelligence, and the 
psychologist tried to measure intelligence, 
nobody seemed to know precisely what 
intelligence was.” 


But for the practical purposes of 
cultivating as well as of measuring intelli- 
gence, Terman is probably right in saying 
that ‘‘To demand that one who would 
measure intelligence should first present a 
complete definition of it is quite unreason- 
able.” 


C. Spearman’s two factor theory gave 
a fresh impetus to the research on the nature 
of intelligence and opened up new ways of 
testing it. He discovered through experi- 
mental observations and mathematical 


reasoning that ‘‘ all branches of intellectual 
activity have in common one fundamental 


function or group of functions, whereas 
the remaining or specific elenrents seem 
in every case to be wholly different from 
that in all the others’. The general factor 
(g) is to be identified with intelligence, the 
others are specific factors responsible for 
specific abilities. R. Knight, in his book 
on Intelligence and Intelligence-Tests, de- 
fines Intelligence as ‘‘the ability, when 
we have some aim or question in mind, 
(a) to discover the relevant qualities and 
relations of the objects or ideas that are 
before us, and (b) to evoke other relevant 
ideas. In other words, it is the capacity for 
relational, constructive thinking, directed 
to the attainment of some end. The man of 
high intelligence is one who, faced with a 
problem, can size up the significant aspects 
of the objects or ideas before him and can 
bring to mind other ideas that are relevant.”’ 


E. L. Thorndike, for practical purposes, 
assumes three kinds of intelligence : 


mechanical, social and abstract. A perfect 
description and measurement of intelli- 
gence would involve testing the man’s 
ability to think on all possible lines 
For ordinary practical purposes, however, 
it suffices to examine three ‘‘ intelli- 
gences”’ which we may call mechanical 
intelligence, social intelligence and abstract 
intelligence. By mechanical intelligence is 
meant the ability to learn to understand 
and manage things and mechanisms such 
as a knife, gun, moving machine, automo- 
bile, boat, lathe, piece of land, river or 
storm. By social intelligence is meant the 
ability to understand and manage men 
and women, boys and girls, to act wisely 
in human relations. By abstract intelligence 
is meant the ability to understand and 
manage ideas and symbols such as words, 
numbers, chemical or physical formulae, 
legal decisions, scientific principles and the 
Between one and another of 
these three is relatively great disparity. 
The best mechanic in a factory may fail 
as a foreman from lack of social intelligence. 
The whole world may revere the abstract 
intelligence of a philosopher whose 
mechanical intelligence it would not employ 
at $3.00 per day. (Thorndike, ‘‘ Intelligence 
and its Uses, ’’ Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 140- 
—1920). 


All modern tests are based on this 
complex conception of general intelligence, 
as opposed to various special abilities and 
group factors. They are individual or 
group tests, verbal or non-verbal, paper or 
performance tests. Verbal tests demanding 
relational constructive thinking are : 
synonyms and  antonyms, analogies, 
classification, sentence completion, mixed 
sentences, codes, number series, etc. There 
would be from twenty to fifty in each of 
the different sections, and, of course, 
according to special needs, sections can 
be left out or others added, as the case may 
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be. Performance tests demanding the intelli- 
gent manipulation of pictures, diagrams 
and other concrete material show aptitude 
in space or form relations. Where 
verbal or paper tests cannot be applied, 
performance tests are extremely useful, 
e.g. for testing illiterate workers: this 
problem, of particular importance to India, 
cannot be exhausted here but should be 
dealt with in a subsequent article. Innu- 
merable tests of this kind have been 
developed : picture completing tests, rang- 
ing of small cubes in different colours in 
more or less complicated series, all kinds 
of cube construction tests, ranging objects 
of different shapes, judging shapes of objects 
shown, repeating the order of different 
colours exposed, etc. Specially the form- 
board tests are available in all grades of 
difficulty suitable for small children, 
illiterates, adolescents and adults. They 
consist of boards out of which pieces have 
been cut. These pieces are mixed up and 


have to be replaced in their right places. 
For small children, these pieces are very 


simple in shape—circles, half circles, 
squares, oblongs, etc. (Seguin, Dearborn, 
Anderson a.o). For adolescents and adults, 
the problem consists in replacing very 
complicated pieces which are moreover 
divided into two sections of a gradual 
series of six boards (Ferguson Form 
Boards). . 
Another performance test, well graded 
in difficulty, is the Porteus maze test. A 
maze is printed on a sheet of paper, the 
starting point is marked, and the way out 
has to be found as quickly as possible with- 
out crossing any of the lines. All these 
performance tests give the trained observer 
a great deal of information about the 
working habits and general characteristics 
of the individuals being tested : one will 
work systematically, another will plunge 
into it with great zest and give up at the 
first obstacle, another will show irresolu- 


tion, not knowing how to set to work, 
another will plod on steadily and slowly 
and with the utmost accuracy. Thus all 
performance tests are of extreme value in 
the investigation of the temperamental 
make-up of the testee. 


This is true, even to a higher degree, 
with regard to achievement tests measuring 
special aptitudes, dexterity or motor ability, 
foot and hand co-ordination, right and left 
hand co-ordination, touch without visual 
aid, mechanical aptitude, constructional 
ability or perception of form relationships, 
muscular strength, endurance and consis- 
tency, etc. All these tests have been con- 
structed as closely as possible to real 
industrial requirements. 


Examples of tests for special dexte- 
rities : sets of nuts and small screw bolts 
are all unfastened and mixed together, 
placed in a heap on the table. The nuts 
have to be screwed on the bolts as tightly 
and as quickly as possible. A set of wooden 
pegs have to be put in rows of holes on a 
wooden board. All kinds of variations and 
different degrees of difficulty are possible. 
The pegs have to be put in with the right 
hand only, the left hand only, both hands 
may be used, the thumb and each finger 
in turn may be allowed to seize the pegs. 
The best known tests of general mechanical 
ability are the Stenquist Assembling Tests. 
They are boxes containing a screw driver 
and ten simple mechanisms such as a bicycle 
bell, a paper clip, a simple lock, with their 
parts unassembled. As many as possible 
of the given items have to be assembled in 
a given time. Various degrees of difficulty 
exist in this test as well as in Cox’s Mecha- 
nical Models, Mechanical Explanations, 
Mechanical Completion and Mechanical 
Diagrams. 

Constructional ability or perception of 
form relationships is tested by cube con- 
struction tests. A three-inch cube, painted 
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on the outside, is cut into 27 one inch 
cubes and it has to be assembled so that the 
painted surfaces will all be on the outside. 
Watching the testee with regard to his 
methods of working, e.g., knowing the 
significance of corner cubes or uncoloured 
cubes, arranging the cubes in certain ways 
before starting, etc. is of equal importance 
as the timing in this as in all mechanical 
achievement tests. 


A great number of simple tests have 
been prepared and standardized for testing 
the motor efficiency for the purpose of 
staff-selection on a large scale: tapping, 
tracing, aiming (co-ordination between hand 
and eye), reaction time: the time-lapse 
between a light signal or a sound signal, 
and the pressing of a key or a button is 
automatically recorded. 


This is only an infinitely small section 
of what has been achieved in the last three 
or four decades in the research on intelli- 
gence and aptitude testing and its applica- 
tions. But it gives an idea of what can be 
done to help the individual to find his 
proper place in the world and the employer 
to select the most suitable people to fill 
his vacancies. It is obvious that numerous 
causes for dissatisfaction, disappointment 
and friction can be eliminated by Staff- 
selection and Vocational Guidance based on 
psychological methods. 


Studies of Industrial Fatigue —The study 
of industrial fatigue is another important 
sphere for the industrial psychologist. 
Industrial fatigue, like intelligence, is of a 
very complex nature indeed and is not 
easily defined in words. Even as far as it 
seems to be a purely physical (muscular) 
fatigue, closer investigations reveal that 
there are so many psychological influences 
at work, inextricably mixed up with it, 
that it is impossible to obtain pure physical 
fatigue except perhaps with the ergograph 
in a laboratory experiment, But that is 


usually too far removed from the reality of 
working conditions to be of much practical 
use. Nevertheless it has shown the import- 
ance of properly timed rest-pauses and the 
bringing into play of different muscles by 
slight changes of posture, thus relieving 
muscles fatigued by previous exertion. The 
most accurate way of diagnosing fatigue is 
the work curve obtained in such laboratory 
experiments. It is a graph showing the 
worker’s variations in efficiency at different 
periods, e.g., at the beginning of work, 
before and after the midday pause, to- 
wards the end of the day, at the beginning 
and the end of the working week. 


Such investigations have been made all 
over the world in industrialized countries, 
e.g., by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board and the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology in England and by similar 
bodies on the Continent as well as in 
America and Australia. The analysis of the 
work curve established for hours, days, 
weeks or over much longer periods shows 
distinct phases, described by Ch. S. 
Myers as : (1) ‘‘ incitement’’, the ‘‘ getting 
going’’ or ‘‘ warmed up” to the work 
after an interruption of work. The longer 
the interruption, the longer this process 
takes, (2) settlement, the recovery of lost 
rhythm and the neglect of distracting 
conditions, (3) ‘‘ spurts” of which the 
most striking are the initial spurt when the 
subject starts fresh to his work, and the 
end spurt when he realizes that the end of 
his work is approaching. There also occur 
(4) temporary ‘‘ depressions ’’ in efficiency 
due to various causes other than fatigue. 


It is obvious from this analysis that 
we have to consider muscular, nervous and 
mental factors in dealing with the problem 
of fatigue as it affects the output of work. 
Consequently all have to be assessed when 
tackling this question. It is a fact established 
many years ago that a reduction of the 
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daily working hours reduces the amount 
of spoiled work, lowers the total number 
of accidents as well as the rate of accidents, 
increases the output after a short period 
of adaptation. 


But it is also a fact that rest-pauses 
arranged at certain intervals during 
working hours are beneficial to the worker 
as well as to the work. They cannot be 
replaced by accidental or forced interrup- 
tions of the flow of work by lack of co- 
ordination of various departments, or by 
break-downs of the machinery, nor have 
rest-pauses taken on the sly by mere 
idling the same _ results. Rest-pauses 
organized, introduced and sanctioned by 
the management should not be too long 
or too short and should be placed at the 
most favourable intervals in the working 
day. These items can be determined only 
by an expert analysis of the particular 
work and, in certain cases, the individual 
worker, based on the work curve which, 
of course, must be kept clear of all 
accidental causes influencing the output 
which have nothing to do with the worker 
himself. The benefit of rest-pauses is most 
obvious in monotonous work to relieve 
the fatigue revealed in boredom, while 
fatigue caused by highly concentrated work 
often expresses itself in irritability which 
may be soothed by periodical changes 
into short spells of repetitive work. 


A great deal of muscular fatigue can 
be avoided by eliminating unnecessary 
movements due to bad arrangements of 
material, tools, and transport difficulties. 
A few inches difference in the height of 
a shelf from which things have to be lifted 
may make all the difference to the worker 
who otherwise would have to stoop down 
to pick and lift them up. Simple physical 
adjustments of seats, tables, tools, handles, 
wheeled transport instead of dragging or 
carrying, all devices to save unnecessary 


effort, by Gilbreth, Ford, etc., ought to be 
so well known that we need not go into 
details. 


It is, however, essential to bear in 
mind that, for India, the idea of individual 
comfort is somewhat different from western 
ideas. For the Indian worker, sitting in 
a chair, however comfortable, -is not 
necessarily as attractive as it is for a western 
worker. The average Indian worker is 
probably much more at ease, and would take 
his rest, squatting on the floor, which, by 
the way, is much more beneficial to human 
health than sitting on a chair, the blood 
circulation being less hampered than with 
legs hanging down; the back being better 
supported, keeps straight more easily, 
while the inner organs are in a more natural 
position. Therefore no -warning severe 
enough can be given against the indis- 
criminate application of these rules for 
individual comfort based on western 
notions. Any thoughtless imitation by 
ignorant and inexperienced amateurs may 
do more harm than good. 


The same is true with regard to venti- 
lation, lighting, colouring of the factory 
rooms and machines, etc. All these factors 
are of importance for the reduction of 
fatigue and the general well-being of the 
worker, which has not yet been fully 
realized. Nothing is more inducive to 
slackness and lassitude than a moist and 
stagnant atmosphere, and experiments show 
that correct and scientifically arranged air 
movement, elimination of fumes, dust and 
smells help in delaying the onset of fatigue. 
A small change in the arrangement or the 
size of a window, an additional roof 
ventilator or exhaust fan, may yield 
increases in output considerably exceeding 
the comparatively small expense. Good 
lighting conditions, keeping out gloom— 
or, in India, glare—have a surprising effect 
on the rate of accidents and of spoilt work, 
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increasing the output accordingly. It does 
not cost much more to have the factory 
walls and machinery painted in soothing 
and friendly colours than to leave them 
dull and drab, or to have a pleasant ap- 
proach to the building, good sanitation and 
reduction of the noise to a minimum. 
But it makes all the difference in the 
general well-being of the workers who 
spend their days with them. 


Moreover, the painting of certain 
parts of the machinery in prominent 
colours—thin threads or blades seen 
against a dark or bright back-ground, 
boxes containing tools painted in different 
colours—and innumerable little things can 
be done to ease the working conditions 
and create an atmosphere of ease. The 
introduction of music in work-rooms 
where work of an extremely monotonous 
character has to be done has proved most 
inducive to good humour and efficiency, 
e.g., in packing biscuits, chocolates, ciga- 
rettes, bulbs, glasses, anywhere where 
boredom threatens to reduce the vitality 
of the workers. Experienced workers 
will be able to contribute their own sugges- 
tions, which should be heard and examined, 
and the open-minded works-manager who 
once starts thinking seriously about these 
problems will find innumerable small ways 
of increasing comfort and efficiency, at 
the same time creating a healthy, not to 
say happy, atmosphere in the factory. 


Absenteeism and Industrial Psychology.— 
This happy atmosphere in itself will 
counteract the causes of absenteeism to a 
gteat extent : Industrial Psychology in all 
its different aspects, proving to the worker 
that he is being cared for and not just 
used and discarded like a tool, has helped 
a great deal to counteract absenteeism in 
its various manifestations. The worker 
who finds himself in the right place doing 
the work for which he is best suited and 


2 


obtaining the maximum of efficiency under 
decent working conditions is not likely 
to stay away for longer or shorter periods 
for trivial reasons. Money alone and in 
itself has not enough attraction, especially 
in a country like India, where wants are 
so few and where a handful of coins goes a 
long way. 


Thorough investigations based on statis- 
tics comparing men and women in different 
groups of age, classification and study of 
the reasons for absence or attendance in 
the different groups—sickness, accidents, 
shopping, household duties for women, 
no special reasons except being ‘‘ fed up, ” 
etc.—have been carried out in America, 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand. They 
reveal as the ‘‘ most significant psycho- 
logical causes the lack of real interest in 
the job and a lack of conviction of its 
importance and urgency. This is often due 
to ignorance .whereas experience 
shows that the workers in general respond 
in increasing degrees to the incentive of 
interest when they are made aware of the 
part their particular job plays in the final 
product.’”’ Films taken in the works them- 
selves and showing not only the process 
from the initial stages to the final product 
leaving the works, but also the individual 
workers at different stages, have been 
used with great success in the Kolar Gold: 
Fields in Mysore State. 


Well-trained and capable supervisors 
can do a great deal to improve the rela- 
tions between the management and the 
employee. ‘‘ The workers’ human and 
personal problems should be dealt with by 
somebody possessing a definite psychologi- 
cal and understanding approach to human 
problems.” The United States Department 
of Labour states that ‘‘ the most effective 
contribution to the reduction of absen- 
teeism can be made by co-operative effort 
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of management and workers” and that 
‘* in a number of plants the labour manage- 
ment committees have accepted the 
responsibility of interviewing absentees 
at meetings and have sponsored programmes 
to control it.” (‘‘ People at Work, ” 
published by the Australian Institute of 
Industrial Psychology), Canteens providing 
wholesome food at low costs and company 
houses open to the workers only, factory 
clubs, sports and games have proved to be 
a great success ; the staging of amateur 
dramatic performances and competitions 
in special features of the working process, 
e.g., drilling, as was done in the Kolar 
Gold Fields, create a sort of communal 
feeling amongst the workers themselves 
and towards the management and even 
induce new workers to join. 


Regular promotion of efficient workers, 
bonus systems based on the particular 
mental make-up of the workers, pensions 
and subsidised insurances, properly organi- 
zed welfare work, shares awarded to 
workers after a given length of service 
will induce loyalty to their works. 


A little commonsense and a great 
amount of goodwill is necessary on both 
sides to remove the suspicion poisoning 
the relationship between industrial workers 
and employers which has been allowed 
to grow up along with the growth of 
large organizations. The ultimate task of 
the Industrial Psychologist is to re-establish 
the personal factor which has been 
abolished in this process and to point 
the way to human understanding and 
confidence on both sides. 





TRAINING OF WOMEN FOR RURAL WORK 
Dr. B. H. Menta. 
Maintaining that the urgent task of the woman leader is to approach the family as a unit of 


society and to build its unity, strength and happiness, the author analyses the woman’s movement and 
gives practical suggestions for training women for rural work. 


Dr. Mehta is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The last century saw the woman 
come into her own in Europe. Awakening 
amongst Asiatic women was not slow to 
follow, and they too began to demand 
their emancipation. To some extent she 
had succeeded in releasing herself from the 
degradation and subjection to which she 
had got accustomed during the feudal times. 
The awakening in Europe followed the 
political reactions of the French Revolution, 
but more important were the repurcussions 
of the Industrial Revolution when the 
woman was called upon to man the indus- 
tries in the nineteenth century. The Suffra- 
gette Movement was led by women, and 
the woman won her vote in spite of the 
unwillingness of man. The Woman’s Move- 
ment in India follows the awakening of 
political consciousness amongst all classes 
of Indians. In the past the Indian woman was 
content to do the traditional duties allotted 
to her centuries ago. She was brought up 
under a social system where her Dharma 
allotted to her functions she was ever willing 
to perform. Her disability, like absence of 
fundamental rights to own property or 
her unfitness to marry if she was a widow, 
was resented by her, but no Movement led 
by herself followed .to enable her to 
secure her rightful place in society. Never- 
theless, education and leadership of social 
reformers brought her into her own. 
Fortunately, in India the male leadership 
championed her cause and assisted her to 
assert herself in those walks of life where 
she had no place so far. Only the tradition- 
bound orthodox opposed her slow but 
certain emancipation. Today she has nearly 


won her battles, and she is winning her 
final rights by standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the nation in the struggle for Freedom. 


Today the woman in India is not 
only struggling for her own emancipation 
but is sharing the struggles of the nation and 
playing the role of a leader, a sincere, 
determined and capable leader, in some of 
the most important roles of national life. 
Whilst the awakening created by education 
was generally confined to the cities, 
women in the villages came into their 
own due to the awakening of political 
consciousness. 


The credit of this awakening belongs 
to Mahatma Gandhi under whom she was 
led to give up fear and subjection in home 
life, and bear her share in the various 
political struggles that he led from time to 
time. Mahatma Gandhi’s fundamental belief 
in the equality of the sexes was shared no 
less by his devoted wife and companion. 
Though conscious of her freedom, Kastur- 
bai Gandhi was always devoted to her, 
husband, and to the world she appeared 
as a symbol of one who stood for the old 
conception of Dharma. As a matter of 
fact she was wonderfully successful in 
blending the ideas of Stri Dharma with her 
new role of a totally freed and emancipated 
woman. Her humbleness in life was a 
voluntary acceptance of the greatness and 
dominating personality of her husband. 
Thus, whilst she was not keen uponasserting 
her leadership, she was politically conscious, 
and kept herself abreast of the trends of 
world history. As an acknowledgement of 
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the great part she played in the life of 
India’s greatest leader known for several 
centuries, a Movement has taken shape in 
her memory, which is destined to play a 
role, the immense value of which can 
hardly be realised in the present times. 
It is almost certain that before this gigantic 
Movement some of the most important 
feminist movements in the West will pale 
into insignificance. In India itself this will 
prove the most constructive and dominant 
Movement of this century, second only to 
the Freedom Movement which is so very 
near its goal. 


Its importance comes from several 
fundamental reasons. Firstly, it is a rural 
Movement which will permeate and streng- 
then the feminist Movement in every 
nook and corner of the country. Secondly, 
the Movement will touch the fundamental 
chords of Indian Society and work for 
bringing health, happiness and education 
to the women and children, the mothers 


and parents of India today and tomorrow. 
Finally, the Movement will create a new 
army of women leaders, unlike the present 
movements in the city whose leadership 
is confined to a small number. 


India has every reason to welcome 
the birth of this new and vital leadership. 
When men write about women, they are 
supposed either to flatter them or to belittle 
their importance. If truth and frankness are 
combined, it can be asserted that women 
are capable of sincerity and perseverance of 
effort with a natural inclination for self- 
effacement—ideal qualities of leadership for 
achieving great things in a short time. 
Women havea quick grasp of fundamentals 
and once the objectives are clear to them, 
their determined, devoted and simple 
actions lead to the goal in a comparatively 
short time. 


The Kasturba Movement commands 
the woman to come forward to play the 


most momentous role in nation building 
with special reference to its human values. 
It is certain that the awakening amongst 
women in India is so definite that they 
will give a unique response to the 
greatest call that has ever been given to 
them in the course of history. It is not 
enough that the Indian Woman responds 
to the call; it is imperative that she 
should receive such secondary co-opera- 
tion as she may require for preparing 
for this great task and for fulfilling 
her mission. The beginning of this 
Movement must synchronise with a final 
and total acceptance of the equality of 
woman by every section of the Indian 
people. Secondly, the Movement must 
receive the sincere sympathy and active 
co-operation of men, especially in the 
villages. And finally, the Government must 
recognise in this Movement a weapon 
which no government by itself can create 
or wield. 


A National Movement of such im- 
portance which contemplates providing 
leadership to the most important half of the 
Indian population should have clear aims 
and objectives. It is but natural that the 
desire for their emancipation and an urge 
for freedom will permeate and dominate 
all their programmes and actions. But it 
will be unfortunate if political objectives, 
however important, overshadow other 
urgent demands. A movement to provide 
leadership for women has a very compre- 
hensive and yet complex destiny to fulfill. 
The larger objectives of the Woman’s 
Movement are fundamental, and they deal 
with the individual, with the family and the 
community as a whole. Women prepared 
for leadership will be called upon to work 
for the care, growth, training and happiness 
of children in rural areas. Besides, they will 
organize the younger female generation, 
and work for the education and happiness 
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of women in general and mothers in 
particular. 


The more urgent task of the woman 
leader is to approach the family as a unit 
of society and to build its unity, strength 
and happiness, for only such families can 
become assets of the nation, competent 
to build a great and unique future. The 
Indian family is guided and protected by 
the caste system. This traditional approach 
has failed to develop in practice a whole 
and healthy family life with close and bind- 
ing ties of understanding and affection 
between husband and wife, parent and 
children and between all the rest of the 
members, especially where it is a large or 
joint family. 

Further, her position in it, determined 
by custom and tradition, is feudal and 
patriarchal, overweighted in favour of the 
female. The Indian Woman in the day to 
day life does not possess that importance 
and fulfill that dominant role within the 
family where she can contribute her best 
as its natural leader. Her wisdom, accom- 
panied by training, will equip her to 
maintain a balanced family economy. 
Leaders in social work have believed that 
an individual approach to the family, 
including Investigations, Case Work and 
Follow-up is impossible for a long time in 
a vast country like India. Whilst this may 
be. true for handling vast areas and popula- 
tions, there is no reason why a beginning 
should not be made on a small scale, in 
selected areas, in model centres which are 
developed for training and experimen- 
tation. 


The above facts are important, but 
general objectives are far easier to approach 
in the beginning. Besides, this general and 
less ambitious approach will help to raise 
up the average standard of living and 
education of large numbers. The general 
care of health, adult education, and pro- 
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viding training for home and work life 
will naturally form the basic points of 
an immediate programme. 


With such objectives in view, the need 
of leadership of the right type will be 
immediately realised. The organizing leader- 
ship at the top and the executive leadership 
on the spot should be closely blended to 
work according to basic principles of co- 
operation and organizational efficiency. This 
is not likely to be easy because the former, 
for some time yet to come, is likely to 
consist of middle classes and possibly 
urban communities, whilst the latter will 
consist of unsophisticated rural women 
unaccustomed to formalities and con- 
ventionality. If the fundamental plan will 
aim at decentralisation and a genuinely 
democratic organization, it is but natural 
to expect that women from the rural areas 
will be allowed to come into their own as 
early as possible, and that they will be 
given opportunities, responsibilities and 
resources to determine their own 
plans and programmes, and chalk out for 
themselves a destiny which will merge 
harmoniously with the destiny of the 
nation as a whole. 


Untrained, immature and _inexperi- 
enced women, possessing the necessary 
emotional urge and willingness for hard 
work, should be trained in large numbers 
by various methods, and through different 
agencies and institutions. A broad and 
general outlook will help to bring together 
political, educational and scientific organiza- 
tions on a common platform to achieve 
a major natural objective. 


Training can then be given for specia- 
lisation in camps, refresher courses, classes 
and lectures and even by the radio and other 
modern means so that ideas are given 
quickly, clearly and simply to a large 
number of women who will become 
mature and experienced in a short time, 
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if allowed to use their initiative and give 
expression to their native talent and ability. 


India is accustomed to organize through 
committees and other similar groups. In- 
efficient results are produced where these 
consist of persons who do not actually 
contribute work to the organization, or 
who are themselves not adequately aware 
of objectives, methods and programmes. 
The constant conflict between such com- 
mittees and the executive or actual workers 
leads to inefficiency and disharmony. 
Small local committees of actual workers 
including the paid staff, working under broad- 
based centralised organizations which allow 
adequate scope for work and initiative 
to local workers, will achieve speedy and 
more effective results. 


Programmes in rural areas requiring 
extensive work need to be simple, with as 
limited a staff as possible, reducing costs 
to the minimum. Attractive and large 
huts, instead of pukka buildings, with 
extensive open areas grown with large 
trees, provide an ideal setting for any 
rural headquarters. Vegetable and flower 
gardens add to the attractiveness as well as 
to the educational atmosphere of the 
place. Adequate water supply by large 
wells will not only provide the require- 
ments of the inmates and the headquarters, 
but will draw the village population for 
water supply. This useful contact will 
create interest in the activities of the 
headquarters. 


A rural centre with women workers 
can initiate its work with fundamental 
basic activities which can multiply later 
into a larger number of allied, secondary 
and functional activities. Basic activity 
must naturally draw the largest number for 
the most general activities. 

It is possible to divide basic and secon- 
dary activities into six groups :—The first 
group will consist of programmes of 


activities of a very general nature which 
can be attended by specific groups in large 
numbers. The Bal Sena provides an 
attractive programme for small children, 
both boys and girls upto about ten years. 
Over and above patriotic activities, the 
children will enjoy games, singing and 
music, stories, outings and similar activities. 
They will gradually be introduced to group 
activity, discipline, organization, and the 
ideal of Service. The youth organization for 
girls will function round the nucleus of 
a Playground and a Physical Education 
Movement. Gradually the members of the 
Playground will participate in activities 
discussed under other groups. 


Likewise all the women of the village 
may be organized into a Mahilla Samaj 
or Women’s Union with light programmes 
and recreational and educational activities 
like recreational evenings, lectures, socials, 
etc. Once initiated into the general organiza- 
tion, like the girls, they will participate 
in special activities of the other groups. 


The Second Group of Activities pro- 
vide practical interests to girls and women 
alike, at the same time providing them with 
an opportunity to contribute towards the 
income of their families. Village Arts and 
Crafts are a permanent attraction that can 
contribute towards stimulating patriotic 
fervour. The contribution that Mahatma 
Gandhi has made in this direction is unique 
in the history of India. What would have 
been achieved piecemeal as a mere econo- 
mic activity, has been galvanised into a 
national and spiritual force. Spinning, 
carding and weaving, leatherwork, pottery, 
cooking, basketry, mat weaving, tailoring, 
etching and innumerable other arts do not 
merely add a little to the family income; 
they become the foundation of a national 
cultural renaissance. Effort, beauty and 
happiness come into the drab village home. 
They transform the psychology of the 
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woman, and she turns the spinning wheel 
with a smile and a song, and her tradition- 
ridden mind becomes receptive to a world 
of new ideas and hopes. 


Detailed practical courses in village 
handicrafts should be organized after a 
careful study of local raw materials, needs 
and abilities. To the small list of existing 
arts and crafts, must be added a large 
number of new creative activities. Not only 
should there be a multiplication of these, 
but every effort should be made to improve 
the techniques of production as well 
as the tools and equipment. Eventual- 
ly, these arts may evolve to become small 
home industries. Many European countries 
have applied with profit electricity to their 
handicrafts. But under no circumstances 
these home arts and crafts should be 
capitalised or factorised to give profit to 
any one except the producer, and to turn 
the independent woman into a slave 
labourer. 


Regular training classes in the above 
subjects could be given to older girls and 
women, whilst young girls can adopt them 
as hobbies and creative recreational activi- 
ties. Some of them may be left to be 
carried on by special organizations like the 
All India Spinners’ Association. 


The third group of activities are mainly 
instructional. Literary classes, ‘‘ Indianisa- 
tion,”’ Mothercraft, First Aid, Domestic 
Economy and other useful subjects are 
given in elementary instructional lessons 
by capable instructors. Literary classes 
may preferably be organized by a National 
or Provincial organization which can supply 
leadership, equipment, material and finance 
from its own resources. 


The ‘‘ Indianisation ’’ Course follows 
the American precedent. It is imperative that 
national consciousness should be actively 
awakened by activity and programmes 
specially organized on proper lines and 


based on psychological principles. Over and 
above the usually known patriotic activities, 
the course will teach Indian history and 
current history and give an elementary 
understanding of national problems and 
national trends. Methods of developing 
national consciousness through the arts, 
especially song, poetry and music will be 
profitably adopted so that national awaken- 
ing remains a permanent and creative force. 


The importance of Mothercraft has 
not been fully realised in the city, and it will 
be unfortunate if the same neglect is going 
to prevail in the village. The first task of 
natural reconstruction is to create a new 
generation of healthy, intelligent and effi- 
cient children. This is difficult, not because 
of the lack of will or intelligence, but of 
the ‘lack of opportunity and capacity. 
Any theoretical teaching of Mothercraft 
will serve only a limited purpose. What 
is taught must be practical and every 
effort should be made to provide facilities 
to put into practice what is imparted by 
the Women’s Centre. Simplicity and re- 
sourcefulness will demand an entirely new 
and improvised course of Mothercraft 
for the village. The subjects will include 
marital hygiene, instructions for pre-natal 
care, care of the health of the child and 
children’s diseases, nourishment and cook- 
ing, children’s clothes, and play, in- 
formation about the child’s growth, habits, 
desires, etc. Wherever possible, practical 
information should be accompanied by 
home follow-up and visits. 


Like Mothercraft, the training in 
Domestic Economy will also have to be 
adjusted to the simple needs of rural 
house life. Budgetting and buying, accom- 
panied by resourcefulness, thrift, home 
production and efforts at self-sufficiency, 
promotion of interests of the village econo- 
my, economy in the use of materials, and 
similar simple lessons will have to be given 
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against a background of want, shortage and 
inadequacy. The unreality created by such 
evident contradictions in life will have to 
be rationalised so that the information 
given becomes gradually useful with the 
improvement in the actual situation. 


In the Indian village, the woman 
participates in the economic activity of 
the family. She is a partner of the husband 
in the field and on the threshing floor 
and performs various other duties that 
contribute indirectly towards securing in- 
come, or saving expenditure. It is but 
natural that she follows her economic 
activity intelligently, and her traditional 
knowledge is revised by constructive and 
practical instruction. It has not been 
realised that the woman alone can become 
the most potent and effective force for 
agricultural improvement. She may be 
given instructions in matters useful to her 
own activity, but if she is able to grasp 
the details of agricultural economy, she 
will be able to overcome the negligence, 
indolence and lack of interest in farming 
undertaken by the male members of the 
family. 


The woman in the Indian village is 
temperamentally inclined to serve the village 
community. This love for service can be 
awakened and harnessed to deal with some 
of the most urgent problems of village life, 
under the direction of the village social 
worker. Housing is the physical background 
of human life. The maintenance of good 
housing, the proper arrangement of the 
home, and the care of cleanliness and 
sanitation will brighten human life and 
preserve health. The village woman should 
be instructed in the care of her house; 
the regular visits of the social worker to 
the village homes will give her practical 
guidance and create the proper habit to 
give regular attention to the environment 


. 
which is 
happiness. 
Family Case Work is the most difficult 
branch of social service. The woman leader 
trained in rural sociology, who under- 
stands the complex problems that face 
human families, will alone be able to give 
wise and proper guidance with reference to 
the maintenance of correct husband-wife, 
parent-child, and matri-patri loci relation- 
ships. It will not be so difficult to give 
proper advice regarding the solution of 
problems relating to health, education, 
marriage, work, earning and recreation of 
the members of the family. 


the foundation of human 


Village hygiene and sanitation is 
another important branch of rural social 
service which can be rendered by the 
woman leader, in co-operation with other 
persons and agencies dealing with the 
same problem. The woman can especially 
supervise, organize and have the necessary 
work done to meet social needs. 


Roads, water supply, the cleanliness of 
open spaces, markets, places of worship 
and recreation can all receive the attention 
of intelligent women who realise the 
importance of these in village economy. 


Human culture is not the monopoly 
of urban life. On the contrary, the village 
has a simple culture which has a beauty 
and an appeal all its own. It will be the 
woman’s task in the village to understand 


and appreciate it, and to take active 
measures to foster more cultural activities. 
It is primarily essential to organize and 
activise the social life of the village. The 
festivals of village India have a meaning 
and an appeal for the villager. These need 
to be revived and purified, so that they 
become important forces for socializing 
the community and creating the necessary 
background of social harmony and happi- 
ness. An active social life of the village, 
with its songs, music and dance, will help 
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to brighten the life of the home and the 
individual. The same social life will foster 
social justice and strengthen the bonds of 
different social and communal groups. 


An active social life will pave the way 
for a useful and intelligent public life. 
The village panchayats should no longer 
function without an equal number of 
female members. The presence of these 
will add to the importance and efficiency of 
this most important unit of India’s political 
life. The woman will not only secure her 
rightful place in public life, but she will 
introduce new functions which are vital for 
the organic life of the Indian villager. The 
village panchayat will continue to perform 
the few functions still left to it by the 
British administration and revive all its 
other activities which have been usurped 
by the newly created agencies of the 
British Government. Besides, it will assume 
its rightful place of leadership in village life 
and become the spearhead of education, 
reform and progress. 


Institutional development under the 
auspices of female leadership should begin 
when the village centre has successfully 
carried out the above functions for some 
time, and the women workers have esta- 
blished contact and won the goodwill and 
confidence of the local population. 


The Village Nursery isnot only a useful 
institution, but it is the sure foundation 
of a healthy and efficient future generation. 
It need not have any pompous and costly 
existence. As nurseries are wanted by the 
hundreds, and adequate leadership will not 
be available for some time, they should be 
a one-woman organization gradually. grow- 
ing with the help of locally recruited girl 
workers. It is even not necessary that the 
Nursery should train children according 
to well-known methods with standard 
equipment. 


3 


Housed in a clean and large hut with 
open grounds, shady trees and a small 
garden, the Nursery should provide a 
healthy and beautiful environment where 
the children can grow in happiness, enjoy- 
ing the companionship of other children. 
After the completion of three years, the 
free school may gradually admit smaller 
children of both sexes. The aim of the 
Nursery should be to provide ample 
opportunities to the child for growth 
through nourishment, play and activity. 
Every child should be able to receive 
milk and a light balanced diet. The nourish- 
ment of children in a village can never be 
costly. The school can have its own cows 
and buffaloes, or local landlords can provide 
cheap milk. Grain should be collected from 
the community at harvest time. The 
school’ should grow its own vegetables. 
The villager will gladly give butter and 
ghee for his own children. 


Being in the open air, the properly 
nourished child, engaged actively in play 
and exercise, is bound to remain physically 
healthy and grow normally. It will have 
opportunities for ample rest and sleep in 
the afternoons after lunch time. Songs, 
music, dancing and games will contribute 
towards the emotional development of 
children. The creative curriculum will 
include sense training and development 
through an applied use of Frobel or 
Montessori methods, simplified to suit 
village conditions. Children will engage 
themselves in easy agricultural activity 
from the earliest possible age. Skill will 
be developed through handiwork, clay 
modelling, spinning, scissorcraft, toymaking, 
drawing and painting, sewing, embroidery 
and similar activities. 


The Infant and Women’s Welfare 
Centre can likewise be created if and when 
resources and leadership are available. A 
creche for the benefit of mothers with 
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young children engaged in rural employ- 
ments may be organized during the heavy 
work season. When women receive proper 
pre-natal, maternity and post-natal care, 
the health of the future Indian population 
will be assured. 


The task the women of India have 
agreed to shoulder in the national interest 
is unique in the history of the world. 
It may be true that women in the West 
have been emancipated, but this emancipa- 
tion has been mainly economic and has 


to some extent weakened the family struc- 
ture. Women in India have taken the right 
road of service and have not forgotten 
the ideological background of the ancient 
Stri Dharma. They will use their well- 
deserved freedom for the strengthening and 
beautifying of the home, not forgetting to 
play their proper role in the economic, 
political, and social life of the country. 
As a result of such ideals and activities 
our women will, let us hope, rightly become 
models worthy of emulation, at least by 
all women of Asia. 





CRIME—SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS 
ANJILVEL V. MATTHEW. 


The etiology of crime must, the author opines, take into account not only economic factors but also 
certain other factors which, though inevitably associated with economic conditions of life, may more 
properly be called social factors. He considers some of these in this the second part of his article. 


Mr. 


Matthew is Professor of Educational Psychology in the Kolhapur Teachers’ ‘College. 


Part I1—Social Factors and Crime. 


In the previous article we saw how 
economic factors play an important part 
in the causation of crime. Economic 
factors are definitely social factors. There 
are, however, certain factors which, though 
inevitably associated with economic con- 
ditions of life, may more properly be called 
social factors ; and these too should be 
taken into account when we deal with the 
etiology of crime. Some of them we 
shall consider in this article. 


Maladjustment in the School.—The 
school is sometimes a place of repression 
of the young, especially for those pupils 
who cannot shine through achievements 
in the scholastic field or on the play- 
F ground. The fact of repression is parti- 
cularly hard on those children who come 
from homes of unhappiness. They would 
feel a wholesome sense of relief if the 
atmosphere of an unsatisfactory home 
could be exchanged for a few hours of 
peace and happiness in a school staffed 
with tactful, sympathetic and understand- 
ing teachers. Unfortunately children who 
come to the school as problems have 
their unhappiness aggravated by teachers, 
who consider that they should by punish- 
ment and discipline, mould those wha find 
social adjustments difficult into conven- 
tional personality types. Worse than the 
influence of tactless and harsh teachers 
is the influence of the unsympathetic and 
often cruel attitude of the school-mates 
of such children. In this manner the 
school which should have rectified some 
of the errors in. training in the home 
becomes an aggravator of troubles in 


the case of at least some of its young 
members. Children who are not gifted with 
a normal amount of intellect are often 
ridiculed for their unsatisfactory progress 
in their studies and are made miserable. 
Very few of our schools are run on the 
principle that schools should be adjusted 
to the needs of children. They talk of 
adjustments, but all the adjustments they 
visualize are adjustments on the part of 
children to the routine and discipline of 
the school. When children who were 
unjustly or tactlessly treated by some 
harsh upholders of discipline in school 
come out into the world, some of them are 
tempted to rebel against rules of decorum 
and social propriety. 

Delinquency, a Companionship Affair.— 
Delinquency, especially in the young, is 
what may be called a companionship 
affair. Throughout the world, parents, 
when questioned regarding the cause of 
their children’s delinquency, attribute it 
to the influence of their playmates. There 
is a good deal of truth in this viewpoint. 
The answer given by these parents is correct 
so far as it goes, though it does not go 
far enough. For instance, we do not know 
whether a particular boy, who has been 
spoilt (as his parents put it) by evil com- 
panions, played an active role as leader of 
his little gang. In that case, though it is true 
that his erring ways are due to evil com- 
panions, those companions themselves were 
brought together, or at any rate held 
together, by his dominant position in 
the gang. Or, it may be that the boy under 
consideration may be very suggestible and 
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that suggestions of errant ways, which 
do not cause many other boys to commit 
an offence, make this particular boy come 
under their unwholesome influence .and 
pursue a delinquent line of conduct. 
Be that as it may, it cannot be questioned 
that the companionship of other delin- 
quent children is an important etiological 
factor in juvenile delinquency. It is therefore 
the duty of those interested in social 
welfare to see that children and young 
people get facilities for wholesome play 
activities. Gregariousness is an important 
characteristic in human nature, and 
it is particularly strong in the young. 
If adequate playground facilities are 
provided for children and young people, 
they are able to satisfy this instinctive 
craving for companionship and to find 
means of self-expression in a _ group. 
Earlier in this paper we saw how 


many of the homes of poor people, 
especially in cities, are overcrowded, and 


how elderly people turn children out into 
the street in order that they may have 
some quiet time and moving space in the 
home for household work. Such children 
naturally find others of their own age in 
the same predicament, and together they 
do a number of things. They spend a lot 
of time playing about in the street ; and 
occasionally their play takes the form of 
mischievous pranks, hooliganism and other 
forms of errant behaviour. Childern thus 
help one another in getting into evil ways, 
and those who are a little more experienced 
in these matters or are more adventurous 
than the rest serve as informal teachers of 
mischief to the latter. Occasionally, we 
hear of elderly people who train urchins 
to be pickpockets and little thieves and 
shop-lifters. In the same way, we hear of 
elderly women with the help of certain 
evil men inducing, getting hold of, and 
training little girls in evil ways. Many 
young people fall into snares set for them 
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by these wicked men and women mostly 
on account of economic difficulties and 
sometimes also on account of the fact 
that no wholesome facilities are provided 
for them to enjoy harmless fun and play 
under proper supervision. 


Amusements.—The amusements of 
people have something to do with the 
causation of crime. Cinema pictures glori- 
fying the extravagant, sensational, and often 
irresponsible and antisocial aspects of life 
are likely to foster and strengthen tenden- 
cies of a similar kind in the young. A 
French social psychologist, Tarde, based 
all his psychology of social life on the 
‘‘instinct’’ of imitation. Imitation may 
not be as all-pervasive as Tarde thought 
it was, for there are other tendencies and 
principles that work in individual and 
corporate lives ; but there cannot be any 
gainsaying the fact that imitation is a 
powerful tendency. But the damage done 
by pictures of the kind mentioned above is 
graver, as Cyril Burt points out, than the 
presentation of evil examples that may be 
imitated by immature persons young or 
old. ‘‘ Quite apart from the definite 
presentation of wrong-doing, the social 
dramas and the pictures of high life, with 
a force as subtle as it is cumulative, stir 
the curiosity, heat the imagination, and 
work upon fantasies, of boys and girls 
of every age. They provide models and 
material for all-engrossing day-dreams and 
create a yearning for a life of gaiety—a 
craze for fun, frolic and adventure, for 
personal admiration and for extravagant 
self-display—to a degree that is usually 
unwholesome and almost invariably unwise. 
It is, most of all, in its treatment of the 
social relations between the opposite sexes 
that the effects of the film are most in- 
jurious In the moving picture, the 
intimate details of courtship, coquetty 
and married life are given in ocular 
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demonstration with far more vividness, parti- 
cularity, and repetition than could possibly 
be provided in the printed book or on the 
stage. All who have worked with juvenile 
delinquents must have realized how 
stimulating such exhibitions are to the 
sexual instincts and interests not only 
among adolescents, but also, prematurely 
and precociously, among quite young boys 
and girls. Nor are the ultimate effects 
confined to habits, thoughts and vices of 
specially sexual character. Here, once 
more, direct and immediate imitation is the 
rarer outcome. More frequently, there is, 
first of all, a furtive perplexity and mental 
conflict ; then, an intolerance of the 
strain ; and, finally, a burst of violence or 
adventure, which on the surface may have 
nothing whatever to do with sex, but is 


calculated to relieve the deeper tension, 


and to drown the hidden promptings, 
by some wave of desperation, more turbu- 
lent perhaps, but less ruinous and 
degrading.”’* 


Many young delinquents in cities, 
when questioned about the cause of 


“their delinquency, attribute it to the 


influence of picture houses. We cannot, 
however, say that cinemas produce anti- 
social conduct as such, for when there are 
ten people who commit crime under its 
influence, there are several hundreds of 
those who see the same pictures and remain 
normal law-abiding people. As a matter 
of fact the cinema serves some people at 
least as a counter-attraction that saves 
them from more questionable forms of 
amusements. Into the psychological aspect 
of this question, as of several other factors 
mentioned in this paper, I do not propose 
now to enter, except to mention that 
what the cinema does is to serve as a 
provocation to those who by a series of 


*Cyril ‘Burt : ‘The Young Delinquent, Ch. IV, p. 


circumstances unbalanced 
attitude to life. 

Gambling is another amusement that 
is associated with the etiology of crime. 
It is believed that gambling is responsible 
for a considerable proportion of cases 
where fraud, dishonesty or embezzlement 
are involved. One expert witness who gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
(England) on betting, 1932-33, estimated 
that the percentage of crime due to gamb- 
ling was above one-fourth among the total. 
But the influence of gambling like that 
of the cinema is more often indirect than 
direct. One of the Probation Officers who 
appeared as witness before the Commis- 
sion mentioned as an example the case of 
a young man. ‘‘ Two or three years ago he 
embezzled money; and he told me 
that he went to the dogs with it and he won 
£8. That made him feel very rich, and he 
began to spend ; he got ideas beyond his 
position and then he stole to satisfy 
his craving for things that he could not 
afford.” It is commonly recognised that the 
influence of amusements of this kind is a 
slow process of undermining the moral 
force of resistance, rather than a direct 
incentive to crime. Similarly, we may 
consider the influence of newspapers on 
young and susceptible minds. Here, too, 
it is not a direct influence that we see so 
much as an indirect and almost impertep- 
tible process. Reports of unscrupulously 
adventurous events, display of luxury 
atticles in advertisement columns, and 
possibly -still more so the publicity given 
to court proceedings in cases of assault 
against person and property—all these 
are likely to serve as incentives to 
anti-social conduct. 

The Role of Religion—No one can 
deny the fact that the spiritual values and 
cultural traditions of a people have some- 


present an 


149 f., 1931 Edn., University of London Press. 
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thing to do with the number of crimes 
that obtains among them. But it is question- 
able whether the religiosity of people as 
such makes them better behaved citizens 
than others. Bonger, a professor of Crimi- 
nology in the University of Amsterdam, 
thinks that if there is any correlation 
between crime and the religious life of the 
people, it is rather something that shows 
that agnostics are less represented in 
crime figures than those who profess 
religion. I do not think that he believes 
that religion arouses a tendency in people 
to be criminally inclined. What he means 
is that membership of an organized reli- 
gious community and participation in. its 
rites and ceremonies does not make 
people any more law-abiding than those 
who do not have any such religious pro- 
fession. The fact that agnostics number 
fewer in crime figures is due to the fact, 
ashe believes, that people who have the 
courage and honesty to depart from con- 
ventional ways of thinking and arrive at 
their own conclusion are not so numerous 
as those who follow the beaten track of 
conventional forms of propriety.* The 
pursuit of traditional or conventional 
forms of piety does not make one 
necessarily conscious of his duty towards 
neighbours and fellow citizens. I do not 
think, however, that Bonger would deny 
that those who are enabled to think of 
moral values and their importance in social 
life are thereby enabled to lead more 
useful and socially helpful lives than their 
unthinking neighbours. 
Alcoholism.—Alcoholism is widely re- 
cognized to be associated with the causation 
of crime. Dr. G. M. Scott is inclined to 
think that 70 per cent of all offences in 
England are associated with alcoholism ;** 
and some there are who put the percentage 


much higher. As a matter of fact it is very 
difficult to get correct figures of offences 
associated with drunkenness—for drunken- 
ness as an offence is not recorded when 
it is accompanied by another offence. 
The offences usually associated with alco- 
holism are of various kinds. First, there 
are those that are in the nature of violence, 
assault and other forms of antisocial 
conduct on the part of the people drunk. 
This is due to the fact that as the process 
of intoxication or narcotisation develops, 
judgment becomes more and more defec- 
tive and self-control becomes less and less 
effective, with the result that a person 
under the influence of drink is inclined 
to express himself in words and actions 
in a way different from what he would have 
done if he were sober. In this condition 
of reduced self-control, he may say or 
do things which might irritate others and 
lead them to retaliate. He himself is inclined 
to be violent, and his violent attitude 
calls forth violence on the part of others. 
If he is in charge of motor-vehicles, he 
endangers his own life and that of others. 
In the advanced stages of drunkenness 
a person becomes incapable of looking 
after himself. ‘‘ He sometimes lies in the 
street unconscious, and his helplessness,” 
as Dr. G. M. Scott says, ‘‘ leads frequently 
to the commission of crimes on the part 
of others. Thefts are particularly numerous, 
and the victim is left without a penny 
in his pocket. It is by no means uncommon 
for violence to be added if the victim, 
under rough handling, begins any form 
of resistance. It is often difficult to discover 
whether the injuries which some of these 
cases present are due to falls or to violence 
inflicted by others. As a rule no recollection 
of such injuries is preserved and the 
person may be attended to and may have 








*W. A. Bonger: An Introduction to Criminology, (Tran. E. V. Lad), Ch. VIII, p. 129, Methuen, 1939. 


** G. M. Scott : Alcoholism and Criminal Behaviour, see Ch. VIII in Mental Abnormality and Crime 
(English Studies in Criminal Science Series, Macmillan, 1945). 
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his cuts stitched without becoming aware 
of it.’’* 

Another effect of alcoholism is on the 
home. A man addicted to alcohol spends 
more upon himself than he is entitled to, 
with the result that he creates or aggravates 
an economic problem at home. If the man 
who drinks excessively is a poor man, 
as often happens, he leaves the family 
destitute. J. L. Gillin says that in 584 boys 
who appeared in the courts in Chicago 
in 1903 and 1904, 107 had _ habitual 
drunkenness in their families.** It is some- 
times supposed that drunkenness in parents 
leads to the same vice in children. This is 
not always borne out by the facts. But the 
drunkenness of parents so interferes with 
the peace and calm of children that they 
find it difficult to bear the tension and 
conflict that goes on within them. In the 
home and at school, in their relations 
with their playmates and their social 
activities, and in their work, they show in 
plenty those unwholesome behaviour traits 
which we expect from emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Such emotional _ ill- 
adjustments might manifest themselves in 
their lives in numerous ways : in illnesses 
of the body or of the mind, in a sense of 
frustration in their attitude to life, in 
inability to put forth their best into any 
work or study they undertake, or in 
delinquent forms of conduct such as theft, 
truancy, sex offences, and personal assaults. 

Political Offences—The Government 
and political institutions of a country 
have something to do with the causation of 
crime. They at least serve as an indicator 
of the attitude of the people at large 
towards crime. Where life is held to be 
very cheap, dissatisfied people being ready 
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to kill and destroy at slight provocations, 
the whole atmosphere is as it were a breed- 
ing ground of criminal deeds. Repression 
and the employment of violent measures 
by the State to put down offences have a 
tendency to produce a result opposite to 
the one desired. Violence begets violence ; 
and in those countries where violent 
punishments are in vogue, more frequent 
administration of violent measures seems 
to be called for than in other countries. 
In England, where capital punishments 
are now-a-days rare, there were in the 
middle of the 18th century one hundred 
and sixty crimes for which the death penalty 
was prescribed.t When it was proposed 
that the death penalty in regard to most of 
these offences should be abolished there 
was fear that thereby crimes would increase 
in the country. Capital punishments being 
sparingly administered have not, to say 
the least, resulted in any increase in crime ; 
and today in those countries where capital 
punishment is the exception rather than 


the rule, people are, if at all, more peaceful 
in their social reactions than in the coun- 
tries where such punishments are still the 


rule. 


The category of crimes known as 
political offences forms a special group. 
They are mostly found in subject countries, 
i.e., countries that do not have sovereign 
rule but are under the domination of sothe 
foreign power. We come across them 
also in independent countries when a 
majority or a strong minority of subjects 
hold views—especially on Government 
matters—contrary to those held by the 
ruling authority. Political offences are often 
better planned and organized than ordinary 
crimes, and they are often led by some of 





* G. M. Scott : Alcoholism and Criminal Behaviour, Ch. VIII in Mental Abnormality and Crime (English 


Studies in Criminal Science Series, Macmillan, 1945.) 


**J. L. Gillin : Social Pathology, Ch. XXXII, p. 566, B. Appleton Century Co., New York, 1933. 


¢J. W. C. Turner : Mental Element in Crimes in The Modern Approach to Criminal Law, English 
Studies in Criminal Science, Cambridge, Pub. Macmillan, 1945, 
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the finest individuals of the country 
concerned. Instances of it are found in 
abundance in a country like India. The 
fact that individuals like Gandhiji, Nehru, 
Lajpatrai, Sarojini Naidu, Acharya Kripa- 
lani, Tilak and Rajagopalacharya were 
shut up several times in prisons under the 
orders of the representatives’ of the foreign 
country that rules India, is enough to show 
that for political offences some of the 
finest flowers of a nation’s life are treated 
like ordinary criminals. But it so happens 
that these men, treated like common 
criminals, are not rarely in the course of 
a few years called upon:to occupy the 
highest position in the affairs of a 
nation. 


Leaders in the van-guard of political 
opposition, open or underground, occupy 
practically the same position as leaders 
in a country that goes to war with a neigh- 
bouring country. I do not contend that 
the rank and file are always actuated by the 
same motives as the leaders. This applies 
also to the rank and file that follow national 
leaders in times of war. Where thousands 
of people are concerned, we cannot expect 
that their motives are always of unmingled 
purity. Many people who take part in a 
war or in a political insurrection are 
actuated among other things by a desire 
for adventure and excitement and -some- 
times even by personal considerations 
of a mercantile character. Again, there 
are people who join wars or movements of 
this kind in order to get away from the 
dreary rounds of routine life or from 
intolerable internal tensions and conflicts. 


A movement, however, should not be 
judged by the weakest or the least desirable 
elements that compose it. It is a pity that 
men and women of the noble calibre 
mentioned above should be treated in the 
same way as criminals who undertake 
anti-social enterprises for evil purposes. 


Hentig asserts that punishment is the 
setting up of an artificial danger. Normal 
people avoid situations that cause danger 
to them as they are concerned for their 
own safety—they do not want to fall into 
dangers. The penal system of a country, 
according to this view, sets up danger- 
situations in the form of systems of punish- 
ments in order that people may be dissuaded 
from anti-social lines of conduct ; but the 
high-souled men and women who partici- 
pate in political crimes do not care for the 
‘* artificial dangers”’ prescribed for them. 
If they revolt against organized authority 
it is because they are moved by higher 
considerations of life ; and they are res- 
pected by people at large for their heroism 
and unselfishness. Punishments cannot 
under such circumstances make them 
desist from lines of activities which would 
entail the loss of freedom and sacrifice of 
personal ambitions—not to speak of the 
hardship and occasional, if not frequent, 
ill-treatment at the hands of people who 
are far inferior to them in intellectual, 
moral and social qualities. This is an 
instance where disobedience and revolt 
against established authority is a direct 
consequence of social and political com 
ditions. 


War and Crime.—Crime has something 
in common with war, and it is generally 
believed that in times of war, crime is more 
prevalent than in peaceful times. A patient 
study of statistics goes to prove that there 
is some correlation between the two, but 
that it is not so pronounced as to establish 
a direct cause-and-effect relationship 
between them. For instance, it has not been 
found that destruction of life on a 
mass scale on battle-fronts is accompanied 
by violence against civilians in the 
combatant countries. On the other hand, 
in times of war there is a tendency for 
crimes against property to be on the 
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increase. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that economic and social factors of the 
kind we have referred ‘0 above are operative 
particularly strongly in times of war. 
While war is being waged many people 
make money and those who get 
more money into their hands unexpectedly 
and without specially hard work, place a 
temptation before their less fortunate 
neighbours. These latter are inclined to 
ask themselves the question why they 
should be denied when all others seem 
to be making cheap money and plenty 
of it. Thus we find acts of fraud and 
embezzlement multiplying in such times. 
Shop-breakers and burglars have better 
opportunity of carrying on their nefarious 
activities when cheap money seems to be 
available everywhere. The morals of the 
‘* have-nots ”’ are, as someone has observed, 
. to a large extent created by the conduct 
of the ‘‘ haves.” 


Broken families are a special feature of 
war days. The separation of husband and 
wife from each other may be regarded as 
a situation fraught with possibilities of 
trouble of various kinds. For one thing, 
the absence of the man from the home for 
a long time and his experience of different 
vicissitudes of life changes his views and 
attitudes so radically that when he returns 
home he faces his wife and children with 
new and unaccustomed problems of adjust- 
ment. The wife, being accustomed in her 
turn to lead a life without immediate 
relation with her husband for a long time 
and often having done much by way of 
supporting herself and the children, presents 
the man with problems of adjustment 
which he too is ill-prepared to face. 
Difficulties are aggravated where either the 
one or the other of the life-partners has 


meanwhile developed new sex intimacies. 
Under such circumstances the spectacle 
of broken families is in no way infrequent. 


The author of Briton Holds on, written 
in 1933, referring to the time of World 
War I, said: ‘‘It was not unusual that 
quite young women married three times or 
so during the War.’* A writer in The 
Spectator, who cooperated with Dr. Fisher 
(before he became the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) and a few others in organizing 
‘* Marriage Guidance Centres ” in different 
parts of England, said: ‘‘In a statistical 
analysis recently published, I gave some 
figures which reveal the present position 
in England and Wales. At least one in eight 
of all babies now born is conceived outside 
marriage ; of all first babies, one in four. 
The number of marriages which breaks 
down seriously enough to go to the courts 
was in 1943 more than one in tem of all 
new marriages, and is now certainly higher. 
These figures merely confirm statistically 
what we all know from personal observation 
—that chastity and fidelity are no longer 
accepted standards for a large and increas- 
ing section of the community. The potential 
consequences of all this for marriage, for 
home life and for child life are plain 
enough.’’** It is idle to pretend that this is 
entirely due to war conditions, for a 
tendency in this direction has been very 
much in evidence even before the war, 
as may be shown from statistics for 1939 
of the Registrar General quoted by 
Dr. William Brend.t 


It is a painful fact that nearly half of 
the inmates of prisons in many countries 
of the world are people who have had two 
or more convictions already in their life. 
They were fined, bound over for good 
behaviour, or sent to prison for some 





*Miss Playne: Briton Holds On, quoted by Hermann Mannheim in War and Crime, Ch. III, p. 103. 
** David R. Mace : Broken Marriages in the Spectator (London), July 27, 1945. 
t William Brend: Foundations of Conflicts, Ch. X, p. 147, Chapman & Hall, London, 1944, 
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offence ; but these measures, instead of 
reforming them, seem to send them 
out with a stronger tendency to fall 
into delinquent ways again. Hermann 
Mannheim made a statistical study of 606 
ex-Borstal boys chosen from _ records 
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arranged in alphabetical order and taken 
without deliberate choice—they may, 
therefore, be regarded as fairly repre- 
sentative of the usual Borstal population 
of England. The following taken from his 


study are . of interest to us :—* 


I 


Previous convictions (including probation order): 





No. of Covictions!} 0 | 1/2 ;|3)| 4 























and more 









































No. of boys 31 |147|191|127| 58 | 24; 11) 11) 3 | 3 
| 
II 
- Offences for which sent to Borstal: 
Offences against property os a Endangering safety on Railway 1 
False Pretences ihe ae Sexual offences 10 
Forgery we @ Escapement from custody 1 
Arson 2 Breach of recognizance : 4 
Possessing mould for coins 1 Escaping from home, office, ochviel on 
Suspected person, loitering 10 Wandering Fs 
Attempted murder 1 Other offences 6 
Wounding 8 Unknown 10 
2) 
Ages at time of first conviction: 
Age 8 | 9 |10)11 | 12 | 13 | 14/)15 | 16/17 ; 18/19 | 20 | 21 | Unknown 


No. of | 7 | 49 | 22 | 43 | 46 | 45 | 47 


boys 
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*Hermann Mannheim : Social Aspects of Crime in England between the Wars, Ch. X, p. 254, 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 
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It will be noticed that all except 5% of the 
young lads sent to the Borstal had one or 
more convictions—many of them with 
two to four, and a few with as many as 
eight or nine previous convictions. Similar 
is the situation, though differences in 
figures are bound to be there, in many 
ordinary prisons where there are vast 
numbers of people with some previous 
conviction or other before their being 
sent to jail for the latest offence. 


Facts of this kind bring home to our 
minds the fact that important as it is that 
individuals should be adjusted to society, 
attention should be given equally well 
to the social environment in which the 
young people grow up. Special regard 
should be given to young people and 
children, for it is in these earlier stages 
of life that people get into delinquent 
ways. There is undoubtedly something 
in the personality of the individual con- 
cerned that makes him an offender while 
many people living in the same difficult 
circumstances do not err. But, as has been 
made clear in the course of this paper, 
the temptation to ignore existing laws and 
regulations is very sore in the case of large 
numbers of individuals, so much so that 
the wonder is not that the number of 
offenders is so big, but that it is not much 
bigger still. Formerly society thought that 
all it had to do to prevent crime was to 
give punishments so harsh that the offender 
himself would not repeat the offence 
and that others by his hard example would 
be taught to desist from following any 
anti-social tendency that may be lying 
dormant within them. Experience, however, 
tells us, and statistical studies in various 
countries confirm it, that the fear of 
punishment can neither be so preventive 
in the case of the offender or deterrent 
in the case of others as was fondly believed 
by many people. The way to reduce the 
number of offences is to try to remove 


the causes of offence. This necessarily 
implies attention being given to the social, 
economic, cultural, and spiritual needs of 
people. With due care given to these aspects 
of crime, offences are still bound to arise ; 
but their number will be definitely smaller. 


Encourage Self-Respect—Another matter 
we should consider in dealing with the 
social aspects of crime is in regard to the 
treatment of offenders who unfortunately 
will always be found in our imperfect 
world. Society has a responsibility in 
caring for these unfortunate people— 
unfortunate and unhappy individuals most 
offenders are—so that they may be turned 
from their evil ways to ways of self-respect. 
If once they are taught to have true self- 
respect and self-confidence, they may be 
trusted to respect the rights and privileges 
of others. The goal should be the rehabilita- 
tion of personality : each individual, how- 
ever big an offender he may be, should be 
given a fresh chance to reconstruct his 
life in a wholesome way. This, however, 
is a subject.that should be specially dealt 
with in a separate paper all by itself, and 
therefore is not attempted here. To sum 
up, in considering the social aspects of 
crime we have to take into account two 
most important phases. One, as we have 
just seen, relates to the responsibility of 
society in reclaiming offenders (about which 
we have not said much here). The other 
phase is concerned with the still more 
important aspect of society making such 
adjustments within itself as to reduce the 
number of offenders and offences. To 
give attention to such matters as the 
economic condition of the poor and the 
working class people, to the problem of 
proper housing, of providing recreational 
facilities for all, especially for the young, 
and of looking after the cultural needs 
of the people—this may be said to be a 
kind of social insurance against crime and 
its consequences. 
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The worker’s welfare has for long been the subject of State action, but increasing importance is being 
attached to it now-a-days and it continues to expand. In this the first part of his article, the author, after 
giving a short historical survey of welfare work in general, proceeds to examine welfare measures, both 
inside and outside the factory, as at present existing in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Ram (TISS ’38) is Labour Welfare Officer of the Government of Bombay and was deputed last 
year to undergo a six months’ training in the United Kingdom under the Government of India Scheme. 


Part I. 


With the growth and development of 
industries in the United Kingdom it was 
realized that one of the important duties 
of the State in relation to labour is welfare 
work, which may be defined as work for the 
improvement and betterment of the econo- 
mic, social and moral status of the workers. 
Welfare work, in effect, means the work 
undertaken for improving the health, safety, 
comfort, general well-being and industrial 
efficiency of the workers beyond the mini- 
mum standards laid down by the Factories 
Acts and other labour legislations. As far 
as health and safety of the worker are 
concerned, they have for long been the 
subject of State action, especially in matters 
relating to the protection of the worker 
against accident and injury to health 
arising out of his employment, and there is 
in existence a considerable body of protec- 
tive legislation laying down minimum 
standards of health and comfort in regard 
to conditions inside the factory. 


Historical Background.—Although 
attempts were made here and there to 
improve the general standards of conditions 
under which work in the factories was 
carried on, yet a rapid development of 
labour policies relating to welfare work was 
witnessed during the 1914-18 war period. 
The State and the employers had then to 
face two kinds of labour difficulties, 
primarily to procure sufficient labour force, 
and secondly to get the maximum amount 
of production. The reduction of labour 


supply owing to compulsory military service 
necessitated the entry into industry of a 
large number of girls and women who 
were entirely unfamiliar with factory work. 
These unskilled workers had to be trained 
and the strange environment made agree- 
able enough to keep them contented and 
willing to stay on the job. 


With the increasing demand for muni- 
tions and the employment of girls and 
women on heavy and dangerous work, 
welfare work received a sudden stimulus 
from the Ministry of Munitions. The 
Police, Factories (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act of 1916, was enacted in order to give 
statutory recognition for the first time to 
the idea of welfare, and to enable the State 
to compel the backward employers to 
provide welfare amenities hitherto provided 
only by the enlightened ones. A Health 
and Welfare Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions was set up and the appointment 
of a Welfare Officer in all government 
and controlled factories was made 
obligatory. The chief motive behind the 
movement was the improvement of physical 
conditions within the factories as a means 
of increasing output and of conserving 
the strength of a large number of girls 
and women who were working under 
conditions which made abnormal demands 
on their health and energies. 

A number of welfare orders, relating 
to the supply of bringing water, of 
protective clothing, ambulance and first-aid 
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arrangements, the supply and use of seats 
in work-rooms, facilities for washing, 
accommodation for clothing, arrangements 
for the supervision of workpeople, and 
the provision of restrooms, were made 
under this Act. The service rendered by 
the Ministry of Munitions was of utmost 
importance as it stimulated public opinion 
and interest with regard to the national 
necessity of safeguarding the health of the 
industrial workers and helped in the promo- 
tion of various forms of voluntary welfare 
activities through joint discussions between 
employers and employees. It also authorised 
Parliament to improve working conditions 
by the organization of research into indus- 
trial fatigue and its relation to output. In 
these ways the British Government gave 
to the whole country a valuable lesson in 
organized welfare work, which has now 
come to be recognized by a large number 
of firms as an essential part of their 
organization. 


After the World War I, voluntary 
welfare work was continued by the founda- 
tion of the Industrial Welfare Society 
and the Institute of Labour Management. 


The employers also realized that labour 
welfare work, apart from its usefulness 
in promoting business prosperity, was 
necessary to keep labour loyal, contented 
and happy, to avoid disputes and conflicts, 
and to maintain peace and harmony 
within the industry. While in many factories 
welfare activities were limited largely to 
minimum legal requirements, there were 
quite a few progressive factories where 
voluntary measures were introduced which 
tried to provide a higher minimum of 
comfort and other amenities of life than 
those enforced by the Factories Acts. The 
welfare schemes of some firms included 
such matters as housing, thrift schemes, 
pensions, medical attention, education, 


recreation, amusements of all kinds and 
arrangements for holidays. 


Though welfare work in the United 
Kingdom in the pre-war years was carried 
on to a certain extent with State aid, 
the acceleration of the industries to meet 
the demands of the recent World War 
had forced the State as well as the private 
industrialist to intensify welfare activity 
to keep labour peaceful, contented and 
happy. It is gratifying to note that subse- 
quent to the declaration of hostilities, 
the British Government not only thought 
it expedient to increase welfare work in 
industrial undertakings, but also deemed 
it essential to transfer this portfolio in 
June, 1940, from the Home Secretary 
under the Factories Act to the Minister 
of Labour and National Service, in order 
to give this work more time, importance 
and attention. 


Since then many new orders and 
enactments have been passed in order to 
link up the promotion of good working 
conditions inside the factories more closely 
with the arrangements for regulating labour 
in war-time, and with the arrangements 
for promoting the welfare of workpeople 
outside the factories. This led to a great 
revival of welfare activity, particularly on 
the part of the State. For the first time in 
the history of the welfare movement ‘in 
the United Kingdom the idea of fostering 
‘* welfare outside the factory ” in addition 
to ‘‘ welfare inside the factory’ became 
an object of government policy under the 
Ministry of Labour. In June 1940, a Welfare 
Department of the Ministry of Labour was 
set up, which was mainly made responsible 
for the organization and development of 
welfare activities and facilities for war- 
workers outside the factories. At the 
same time, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service appointed a Factory and 
Welfare Advisory Board to advise him on 
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questions of health, safety and welfare 
arrangements inside the factories, as well as 
on the lodging, feeding, transport and other 
facilities which had to be provided outside 
the factory for the thousands of workers 
made to leave their homes and sent to 
places of work all over the country. In 
March 1943, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service appointed an Industrial 
Health Advisory Committee to advise 
him on technical and scientific matters 
connected with the work of the Factory 
and Welfare Department in relation to 
industrial health. 


Broadly speaking, welfare work under 
the control and management of the State 
in the United Kingdom can be divided 
into four broad divisions :— 


I. Safety, Health and Welfare in- 
side the Factory. 
II. Industrial Welfare outside the 
Factory. 
III. Seamen’s Welfare. 
IV. Coalmines’ Welfare. 


Safety, Health and Welfare 
inside the Factory 


Hours of Work.—The Factory Inspector- 
ate is concerned with the administration 
and enforcement of the safety, health and 
welfare conditions in premises subject 
to the Factories Acts and the regulation 
of the hours of work of men, women and 
young persons employed in factories. Al- 
though hours of work of men in factories 
are not, generally speaking, restricted by 
law, it is emphasised by the Factory 
Inspectors that unduly long hours without 
proper weekly rests and other breaks, 
are not only objectionable from the point 
of view of health and fatigue, but are 
actually an impediment to efficient pro- 
duction. As regards the hours of women 
and young persons in factories (which 
are restricted by law), it was found necessary 


to authorise during the war longer hours 
than those permissible in peacetime and 
various other modifications of the 
provisions of the Factories Acts. Neverthe- 
less, it was considered necessary to keep 
their hours under control so as to prevent 
over-fatigue and consequent ill-effects upon 
production. Such control was exercised 
through the issue of Emergency Orders 
which were made after consultation with 
workpeople and their representatives and 
administered by the Factory Inspectorate. 


Health and Welfare Arrangements in 
Factories.—It is constantly urged that every 
employer should seek to surround the 
workers with the best material environment 
which his special circumstances and the 
conditions of his industry render practic- 
able. Progressive employers are gradually 
beginning to realize the value and 
importance of welfare work within the 
factory, and have, in most cases, extended 
welfare arrangements, particularly in pro- 
viding canteens, medical and nursing 
services, and welfare supervision and per- 
sonnel management. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that the scope of 
welfare work, as described by Mr. Leonard 
J. King, is closely connected with what is 
now generally known as Personnel Manage- 
ment, and may include any of the following 
activities :-— 

(i) Initial selection, medical ins- 
pection and initiation schemes. 


(ii) Care for comfort and health 
in work by attention to lighting, 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, 
seating, canteens, cloakrooms, 
first aid, dentistry, chiropody, 
assistance during sickness, holi- 
days and endeavours to avoid 
over-time and short-time. 


(iii) Educational assistance, both 


technical and non-technical, 
linking up with and in extension 
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of that provided by Local 
Authorities (and backed by a 
promotion scheme where 
possible), and also the wider 
development which can be 
obtained through Works 
Committees, Thrift Schemes, 
Suggestions Committees. 


(iv) Recreational and Social activi- 
ties which provide healthy 
relaxation and help, by a 
Committee system to develop 
initiative through experience 
gained in managing other 
people. The aim should be to 
make these self-supporting so 
far as running expenses are 
concerned, and not competitive 
with other local activities. 


(v) The development of personality 
through such activities as 
Hobbies, Exhibitions, Maga- 
zines, and Dramatic and Musical 
Societies. 


(vi) The 


of Physical 
Training, Sports and Camps, 


provision 


where desirable and _ in 


demand. 


(vii) Provision of Co-partnership 
and other Profit Sharing 
Schemes, 
employment Funds, and where 
necessary, Housing Accommo- 
dation.” 


It is, however, necessary for the 
efficient administration and organization of 
the above activities that specialists are 
engaged as Welfare Supervisors, and that 
all concerned in the unit realize that there 
must be mutual co-operation and mutual 
acceptance of responsibilities. It is gratifying 
to note that employers are beginning to 
appreciate to a much greater degree than 
formerly how important a part personnel 


Pensions and Un-— 


management plays in the economy of a 
factory. In his appeal to employers and 
employees for the Drive for Victory, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, then Minister of Labour 
and National Service, stated: ‘‘I am 
constantly urging in various ways the im- 
portance of proper personnel management 
and supervision of the welfare of factory 
workers, and this was particularly stressed 
in a leaflet, in which I made a number of 
suggestions addressed especially to firms 
who had not previously employed women 
operators. In the case of the larger factories, 
the need for appointing special supervisory 
officers is impressed on the firms by factory 
inspectors wherever appropriate, and the 
number of such appointments is steadily 
increasing. While there is still a good deal 
more to be done in this matter, I am 
satisfied that both employers and trade 
union representatives ate mote and more 
coming to appreciate its importance.” 
As regards the provision of canteens, 
employers of more than 250 workers are 
required to set up a canteen where meals 
may be purchased by the workers inside the 
factory or in the immediate vicinity. 
Special courses for Welfare Supervisors 
are organized and conducted with the help 
and assistance of the Universities and the 
Institute of Labour Management to supply 
trained and efficient leaders to the industry 
for the organization and administration of 
welfare activities. 


Prevention of Accidents.—The loss due 
to accidents is a particularly serious matter 
during war-time, and the risk is increased 
due to the ignorance of the newly recruited 
persons who are unacquainted with factory 
life and the use of machinery. The Factory 
Inspectors had, therefore, to launch with 
the help of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents a special safety 
campaign in a large number of factories 
engaged on war work, Efforts were made to 
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bring down the rate of accidents through 
better lighting, strict instructions to the 
management to teach safety measures 
to inexperienced workers, fencing of danger- 
ous machinery and colouring of mobile 
and immobile parts of machinery. In- 
structions in safety were also given to 
workers through the exhibition of posters, 
charts, films, slides, etc. A large number of 
progressive firms have appointed a ‘‘ Safety 
Officer ’’ whose duties can be split up into 
three headings (a) Executive, (b) Advisory, 
and (c) Propulsive. 

(a) Executive. This covers the jobs 
that the Safety Officer has to do himself 
in the office or about the works. They 
include (i) acting as Secretary to the Works 
Safety Committee, keeping the minutes 
and a careful record of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee ; (ii) follow- 
ing up all recommendations and reporting 
back to the source whether they have been 
carried out or not, and if not, then exactly 
why not. This is most important—sugges- 
tions soon dry up if ideas are turned down 
without explanation ; (iii) investigating 
individual accidents on site and common 
types of accidents in bulk, so to speak, by 
using statistical analysis; (iv) keeping 
records of all lost-time accidents, tabulating 
and analysing them, and working out Fre- 
quency and Severity Rates ; (v) making 
regular routine inspections of all parts of 
the works, usually in company with the 
Departmental Head or Foreman; 
(vi) arranging poster displays and all other 
forms of propaganda, including distribu- 
tion of safety literature, arrangement of 
meetings, safety weeks, talks by managers 
and foremen, etc.; (vii) maintaining a close 
liason with works Engineering and Con- 
struction Departments about the safe- 
guarding of any new machinery, plant and 
buildings and with the Factory Inspectors, 
First-Aid Section, Works Medical Officer, 


etc, 
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(b) Advisory. Advising all and sundry 
about machine-guarding and all other 
technical preventive methods, about per- 
sonal protective devices and their use, 
about operating safety rules and about the 
law. 

(c) Propulsive. There is not much 
that can be said on this except that 
a Safety Officer’s main job is to get everyone 
in the works to do his or her bit in safety. 
This must be his constant aim. When 
the engineers always guard machines as 
they should, without being urged, when 
managers run their departments on 
thoroughly safety-conscious lines, when 
foremen always give proper safety instruc- 
tions about every job, when every worker 
understands the urgent need for, and the 
possibility of, preventing accidents, then, 
and only then, can the Safety Officer say 
that his job is being really well done. 
The point is that the Safety Officer can no 
more make the works safe by his direct 
actions than the Production Manager can 
speed up production by getting on to a 
machine and turning the handles. The 
Production Manager gets results by 
‘* boosting ’’ other people to do their best, 
each in his own job, for production. The 
Safety Officer must tackle safety in the 


same way. 


The appointment of a Safety 
Officer in a factory is a novel feature of 
the present day British industry which has 
contributed very largely towards the reduc- 
tion of all avoidable accidents in factories. 
It is essential, if accidents are to be avoided, 
to appoint a specially qualified Safety 
Officer to instruct the workers in the 
proper use of machinery and to cultivate 
among them the “‘ Safety first ’’ habit. 


Lighting and Ventilation.—Leaving the 
aesthetic aspects of the question aside, all 
up-to-date factory administrators agree as to 
the importance of having the workrooms 
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well lighted. It is also emphasised by the 
Factory Inspectors during their inspection 
of works that proper ventilation, without 
draughts, and adequate means to avoid 
excessive heat in summer and cold in winter 
are matters which should never be neglected. 
Although towards the beginning of the 
war, hastily improvised ‘‘ black out” 
arrangements were made without due 
regard to their effects on ventilation and 
lighting inside the factory, widespread 
improvements have since been secured 
and now that the hostilities have ceased 
conditions are rapidly improving. As 
regards lighting, which is an important 
factor from the point of view of efficient 
production and the prevention of accidents 
as well as for the comfort of the workers, 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service has made Regulations to supple- 
ment the general requirements of the 
Factories Acts on the subject by laying 
down more specific standards of sufficient 
and suitable lighting. In some factories it 
was observed that employers have intro- 
duced great improvements ‘in rooms 
which previously were very dusty, by means 
of appliances of various kinds for the 
removal of dust. Much thought is also 
given to ventilation and wherever this is 
found to be faulty, steps are taken to 
improve it, often by installing extractors. 
Some large rooms are even ventilated on 
the Plenum System and air conditions are 
maintained suitable for both the workers 
and the product. 


Entertainments.—Arrangements are 
made to provide entertainments for workers 
in a large number of factories through the 
Entertainments National Service Associa- 
tion (E.N.S.A.), the B.B.C. and the Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and Art 
(C.E.M.A.) organizations. These entertain- 
ments are usually given by means of a 
concert party or band performance in the 
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factory canteen during the mid-day or 
midnight break. At a large number of 
engineering and building construction sites, 
entertainments are given in the evenings 
by means of a mobile cinema unit. 


The first proposals for factory con- 
certs were made by Dr. (now Sir) George 
Dyson early in January 1940. Later in the 
month, as a result of investigations at a 
particular factory, Sir Walford Davies 
made general recommendations on the 
type of music and musicians suitable for 
this new work and the conditions under 
which such concerts should be given. 
The first concert took place at mid-day on 
22nd February 1940, at a Midlands Works 
Canteen. There were two artists, William 
Parsons (bass) and Hugh Fenn (accompanist). 
This concert was a success ; the audience, 
genuinely interested, asked for more and, 
by the end of May 1940, twenty-five 
concerts were given within a 50-mile 
radius of London. Not only did all the 
factories visited ask for more, but applica- 
tions began to come in from all parts of 
the country. The success of these experi- 
mental concerts led to the removal of the 
50-mile limit and the launching of a full 
scheme of factory concerts for the whole 
country under the Directorship of Dr. 
Reginald Jacques, assisted by Miss Gladys 
Crook. Valuable advice and assistance were 
generously given by the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians and by the Industrial 
Welfare Society. 


In June 1940, the organization of con- 
certs in factories was left to the Welfare 
Department of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and C.E.M.A. was 
asked to co-operate with E.N.S.A. in 
supplying parties for concerts, all general 
organization and routine arrangements to 
be left to E.N.S.A. The composition of 
factory concerts ‘ parties’ has necessarily 
been influenced by financial considerations, 
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organizations are substantially subsidized 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. During the experimental period, 
Dr. Jacques took his String Orchestra 
augmented by woodwind and bass, to 
a number of factories, and was enthusias- 
tically received. String trios and quartets 
have often been used with vocalist and 
pianist, but the normal factory ‘ party’ 
of today consists of two singers and pianist, 
or singer, pianist and one other instru- 
mentalist. At the present time there are 
on an average twenty parties per week 
touring factories in all parts of the country, 
giving short recitals of the finest music 
in canteens. These concerts have stimulated 
many forms of musical activity in the facto- 
ries, from occasional gramophone recitals 
to a fully developed, independent and 
self-supporting scheme of lunch-hour con- 
certs. 


The success of the above welfare 
activities within the factory depends largely 
upon the collaboration between the em- 
ployers and the workers. The Factory 
Inspectors impress upon the management 
that the handling of the operatives and the 
provision of suitable working conditions 
for them are much more important than 
the factory or its machinery. The factory 
must not only have economic considera- 
tions, but must also see to the care and 
convenience of its operatives, because 
one-third of an operative’s life is inside 
the plant. The provision of suitable com- 
forts and amenities for the operatives 
within the factory is therefore rightly 
emphasised, and given utmost priority. 


Industrial Welfare outside the Factory 


Local Organization.—The local develop- 
ment of welfare work outside the factories 
is entrusted to a staff of. well-experienced 
and qualified Welfare Officers stationed 
regionally and locally. A Regional Welfare 
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Officer has been appointed for each of the 
Department’s eleven regions, and Local 
Welfare Officers have been appointed in 
certain areas where the need of war workers 
was found to be the greatest. To help these 
Officers, Welfare Advisory Panels consist- 
ing of the local representatives of voluntary 
and other representative organizations, 
have been set up in many places. The main 
duties of these Officers are: to try to secure 
for the workpeople—especially those who 
have been transferred from other areas 
to work of national importance—satisfac- 
tory accommodation through the appro- 
priate authorities; and see that (a) there 
are satisfactory arrangements for them to 
get meals and other necessities, and to 
travel to and from their work ; (b) there is 
suitable provision for recreation; and 
(c) provision is made, where required, for 
the young children of mothers working in 
the factories. 


Co-operation with Voluntary Organiza- 
tions.—In order that the experience and 
services of voluntary organizations interest- 
ed in questions of welfare outside the 
factories may be utilized to the full, a 
Central Consultative Council representing 
these bodies has been established. This 
Council not only advises the Minister, 
but serves as a link with local voluntary 
organizations throughout the country. 


National Service Hostels Corporation 
Limited.—This Corporation has been set 
up to manage hostels provided at govern- 
ment expense for war workers. The Board 
of Directors of the Corporation has been 
appointed by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service. An Advisory Com- 
mittee has also been appointed by the 
Minister to advise him in all matters 
relating to the work of the Corporation. 
The Advisory Committee is under the 
Chairmanship of the Additional Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour 
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and National Service, and its member- 
ship comprises a _ representative of 
employers and a representative of the 
trade unions, and a representative from each 
of the Departments mainly concerned 
with the hostels, namely the Admiralty, 
Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, Ministry of Health and Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries, and two 
from the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, together with an additional woman 
member. 


The average hostel is planned as a unit 
of about 1,000, where lodging is provided 
for both men and women. The members 
of the hostel staff from the Manager 
downwards do their best to make work- 
people who stay as residents comfortable 
and happy. They even go to the extent of 
solving the private problems of the 
residents as far as possible. There are few 
and simple rules and regulations, but the 
idea behind them is to promote the com- 
fort and well-being of the residents as a 
whole, and it is in the interest of all the 
residents to conform to them. The charges 
for lodging, meals and other services 
rendered by the hostels are very reasonable, 
and therefore they are very popular with 
the workpeople who take full advantage 
of the facilities available. 


Billeting and Lodging.—Hostels for 
war workers have been set up only in areas 
where existing housing accommodation 
was clearly inadequate for the number 
of additional workpeople required. The 
vast majority of the factory workers 
transferred from their homes had to be 
accommodated in private digs:and hostels. 
The task of providing this accommodation 
was. a piece of essential war work, the 
importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. It must be said to the credit 
of the Welfare Officers of the Welfare 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and 


National Service that they carried out this 
stupendous task of finding suitable lodg- 
ings for transferred workers cheerfully 
amidst trying circumstances and with ut- 
most precision and promptitude. Only in 
a few exceptional cases was it considered 
necessary to approach the Billeting 
Officers for the exercise of compulsory 
billeting powers. Even where a compulsory 
billeting had been effected, steps were 
often taken later to convert it to a voluntary 
arrangement. In dealing with the various 
lodging difficulties which arise from time 
to time, the Welfare Officers always receive 
prompt and effective assistance from the 
Billeting Officers of the Local Authorities 
and the Regional Officers of the Ministry 
of Health. 


- Reception of Transferred Workers.— 
The Local Welfare Officers of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service take 
considerable care to see that transferred 
workers are met on arrival at the station 
and are given all the necessary help and 
direction which they need. The main 
object is to see that transferred workers 
are not put to undue strain and incon- 
venience while they are settling down 
in their new and unaccustomed surround- 
ings. Arrangements are made in some 
cases to accommodate the transferred 
workers in Clearing Hostels or temporary 
digs while efforts are being made to find 
permanent lodgings or billets according 
to individual requirements. At times it 
has been found necessary to provide 
refreshments for transferred workers on 
arrival late at night or after a very long 
journey ; and if necessary, special trans- 
port is provided. Allowances of various 
kinds are given to workpeople placed in 
financial difficulty owing to transfer. 


Transport.—During the war, difficulties 
of travelling between home or lodgings 
and work had increased considerably owing 
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especially to air raids, black-out, the 
erection of new factories and shift working. 
To meet the exigencies of this situation, 
train and bus services had to be altered, 
and consultations between factory manage- 
ments, workpeople, transport authorities 
and others interested were provided for by 
Transport Consultative Committees set 
up by the Regional Transport Commis- 
sioners. Where a sufficient measure of 
staggering of factory hours could not be 
achieved on a purely voluntary basis, 
compulsory directions were issued by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
on the recommendation of the Production 
Executive’s Regional Board. One of the 
problems created by the erection of muni- 
tion factories, aerodromes, etc., and the 
recruitment of labour for them over wide 
areas, was the need of waiting places and 
of queue control on new or expanded 
transport services. The provision of shelter 
at exposed bus stops and of better loading 
arrangements at the works and on the 
roads, was a matter of urgent importance 
during war-time, and the Ministry of 
Labour, the Supply Departments, and the 
Regional Transport Commissioner took 
the appropriate steps to secure the provision 
of covered waiting places, queue control 
and destination signs on the factory pre- 
mises or the public highway, whichever 
was the more appropriate. The Regional 
Transport Commissioner rendered “abhe 
assistance to the Welfare Department 
in providing transport for reception and 
daily travel purposes from outlying dis- 
tricts to the works and factories. 


Feeding Arrangements—With the 
speedy growth and development of new 
factories employing a large number of 
operatives, it was considered necessary 
that steps should be taken to ensure that 
industrial workers secure adequate meals. 
There is no doubt that it is of much 


less benefit to aman to eat a cold 
dinner sitting by his machine in the 
shop where he had worked all the 
morning, than to eat.a hot dinner in a 
comfortable canteen. Therefore, apart from 
requiring employers to set up canteens, 
arrangements are also made by the Ministry 
of Food through the agency of Local 
Authorities, to establish British Restau- 
rants where a need for communal feeding 
exists. These British Restaurants have been 
set up in almost every town or city of 
industrial importance, and are at present 
serving a very useful purpose, although 
in a few instances they have had to be 
closed down owing to the lack of public 


support. 


Care of Young Children of Women War 
Workers.—{a) War-time Nurseries. In certain 
areas it was considered necessary to recruit 
women into war industries, and therefore 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service had to make adequate arrangements 
for providing suitable war-time nurseries 
to nurse, feed and supervise the babies 
and young children of mothers engaged 
in war industries. Arrangements were 
made with the Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Health for the unification of 
the administration of war-time nursery 
provision. The Local Authorities are charged 
with the responsibility of making adequate 
nursery provision, and they receive from 
the Ministry of Health a cent per cent 
grant towards the establishment of such 
nurseries and the cost of running them. 
The charge to mothers in employment 
is, for whole-ttime day care including all 
meals—1/- ; for care during school hours 
and a mid-day meal—6d. ; for care during 
school hours and no meals—3d. While 
setting up these nurseries care is taken 
to see that they keep pace with future 
requirements as well as suffice for present 
needs. Admission to these nurseries is 
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limited to children up to the age of five 
years. Children in the nurseries are properly 
trained and supervised by a qualified staff 
of trained nurses and teachers. The nursery, 
while working as an agency of child deve- 
lopment, also performs the useful purpose 
of parental education. The nurse not only 
looks after the children in the nursery but 
instructs the mothers in nursing the child 
when sick, teaches them the rudiments of 
hygiene and also trains them in general 
domestic work. 


(b) Foster Care for Children.—In 
cases where special provision for the care 
of young children was considered necessary, 
the women concerned were asked to make 
private arrangements with friends or rela- 
tives for the care of their children. Where 
this could not be done, a scheme of Regis- 
tered Daily Guardians was operated. Under 
this scheme, any woman who wished her 
children under five years of age to be taken 
care of while she was working, could place 
them in the charge of a person registered 
by the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Authority for the purpose. She had com- 
plete freedom to choose any of the 
registered persons with whom she desired 
to place her children. If necessary, the 
Authority also helped in the selection of 
a suitable Guardian. The mother made her 
own arrangements as to the rate of payment 
to the Guardian, but the latter also received 
a weekly subsidy from the State. 


(c) Nursery Classes.—The Local Edu- 
cational Authorities were advised to make 
full use of the facilities available for 
nursery classes, and as a temporary wat- 
time measure, the Board of Education 
taised no objection to the admission of 
children from the age of two years, where 
staffing and building conditions permitted. 
Most of the nursery classes were made to 
serve the same purpose as war-time nurse- 
ties by arranging for extended hours of 


opening. It is hoped that nursery classes 
for children between two and six years 
will be established on a large scale, as this 
is the most important period of a child’s life 
during which he forms and establishes 
his principal habits and attitudes. During 
this period the child gains control of his 
body, develops the beginning of his 
response to tone, rhythm, colour and form, 
and forms speech habits and acquires a 
vocabulary. It may be argued that the 
home is the natural place for a child of 
this age, but due.to the shattered, broken 
and imperfect conditions of homes brought 
about by war-time conditions, the physical 
and mental development of the young 
innocent children can never be properly 
secured. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
State.and the Local Authorities to give 
to the child full opportunities for whole- 
some living when the parents are not in a 
position to fulfill these obligations. 


(d) Play Centres.—The special needs 
of children for their enjoyment and amuse- 
ment have not been overlooked, and 
specially equipped children’s play centres 
consisting of swings, see-saws, giant slides, 
ocean waves and merry-go-rounds have been 
set up. A shallow piece of water set apart 
for children for paddling and sailing of 
boats gives a good deal of pleasure ; so do 
sand pits and donkey rides. Children’s 
sports are a great attraction to children and 
their mothers, and sailing competitions 
on ponds attract persons of all ages. The 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
gives cent per cent grant to the Local 
Education Authorities far approved expen- 
diture on the establishment of Play Centres 
for children outside school hours. Volun- 
tary helpers are recruited to assist in the 
organization of these Play Centres. 


Shopping Arrangements for Women 
Workers.—The Shopping problems of indus- 
trial workers, particularly married women, 
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are solved as far as possible by the Local 
Welfare Officers by calling meetings of 
representatives of all the interests concerned 
in any area where difficulties arise. The 
Divisional Food Officers co-operate with 
the Local Welfare Officers in arranging 
- these meetings. Among the organizations 
which are invited to these local meetings 
are the Food Control Committees, the 
Retail Trade Associations, and other Shop- 
keepers, Employers’ Organizations, the 
Shop Assistants’ Unions and the Con- 
sumers’ Organizations. They give their full 
co-operation to the Welfare Staff and make 
valuable and constructive suggestions for 
the solution of the local shopping problems 
of working housewives. In a majority of 
cases, orders for articles required by each 
woman worker were placed in advance 
with the shopkeepers, and articles were 
kept ready and well packed to be taken 
away merely by calling at the shops instead 
of queuing and waiting for them for long 
hours. In some cases, arrangements were 
made with the employers to release the 
women worker for an hour or so for 
shopping purposes during working hours. 


Nursing of Transferred Workers.— 
The Welfare of workers living away from 
home and falling sick in private lodgings 
in billets had become increasingly impor- 
tant because of the considerable numbers 
of women and young persons transferred 
to work in other localities. Employers 
were, therefore, asked by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service to ensure 
that workers who fall sick are fully aware 
of the facilities available for their care and 
treatment, and that the worker’s relatives 
-are communicated with in case of serious 
illness or special emergency. 

The facilities for medical care and 
treatment are as follows :— 


(i) All transferred workers are ask- 
ed by the Employment 


(ii) 


(iii) 





Exchange to put their name 
down at once with a panel 
doctor as soon as they arrive 
in the new town, and a list of 
panel doctors is kept at the 
Exchange. They are also advised, 
if they are subscribers at home 
to friendly societies, doctors’ 
clubs and other organizations, 
to see the Secretary before they 
go and to arrange for contri- 
butions to be continued, or 
their membership to be trans- 
ferred to the branch in the town 
to which they go. 


Arrangements are also made 
through the Ministry of Health 
by which transferred workers 
in lodgings or billets can call 
in the District Nurse. They 
are not required to make any 
payment for the services of the 
District Nurse, although they 
are at liberty to make any 
contributions they like towards 
the expenses of the Nursing 
Association. 


If workers cannot be looked 
after in their lodgings, their ° 
doctor can arrange for them 
to be admitted to one of the 
hospitals established under the 
Emergency Hospitals Scheme, 
even if the illness is such as 
would not in normal circum- 
stances require treatment in 
hospital. In case they are unable 
to meet the cost of hospital 
treatment, the cost is borne 
by the Government, although 
the assessment of the patient’s 
ability to pay is made by the 
hospital in the usual way. Due 
account is taken of any pay- 
ments which the patient has 
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to continue to make for the 
retention of lodgings. 


(iv) In case of any difficulty, re- 
ference can be made tothe Local 
Welfare Officer of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. 


Recreation.—It was found that in many 
places to which workers were transferred 
to do important war work there was 
inadequate provision for spending their 
leisure hours in a useful and wholesome 
manner. With feeding and housing as the 
foundation and ground work, and with an 
understanding management as an essential 
part of the structure, it only needed good 
entertainment and recreation for a healthy 
community life. The Welfare Department 
helps considerably in the establishment of 
clubs, social centres and recreational acti- 
vities in areas where these facilities were 
not accessible to the workers. Several 
voluntary organizations have actively given 
their whole-hearted co-operation in the 
development of this type of work and 
grants are made by the Ministry. of Labour 
and National Service to assist approved 
recreational schemes. 


The Ministry of Labour has always 
had the expert advice and general assistance 
of the Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training which organizes ‘‘ Fitness 
for Service ”’ and other outdoor and indoor 
schemes for factory, club or other groups 
of workers. The Council is representative of 
130 national bodies, including all the major 
youth organizations and governing bodies 
of games, sports and outdoor activities. 
It receives grants-in-aid from both the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, and works 
also on behalf of the Home Office. Its aim 
is to assist all those concerned with the 
provision of physical recreation for the 
post-school population, and its staff work 
in the closest possible co-operation with 


local education authorities. The services 
of the Council’s Headquarter Staff, and 
of the Technical Representatives stationed 
in various parts of the country, are available 
to all local education authorities, youth 
organizations, including pre-service units, 
and industrial concerns. 


During the war it was difficult to 
obtain the supply of equipment for indoor 
and outdoor games and sports, owing to 
restricted supplies, and the Welfare Officers 
and Factory Inspectors assisted in such cases 
by the issue of buying certificates and by 
allocating a share from available quota. 


Theatrical performances, musical con- 
certs, art exhibitions and other forms of 
entertainment, were arranged under the 
auspices of the Council for the Encourage- 
ment. of Music and. Arts (C.E.M.A.) 
and the Entertainment National Service 
Association (E.N.S.A.) 


Under an arrangement with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the audiences 
at a great number of variety and other 
broadcast entertainments have been 
composed of war workers, and several 
series of workers’ playtime broadcasts 
have been recorded at the factories. 


Camps and Holiday Centres for War 
Workers—It was impressed upon the 
workers and the employers that holidays 
can only be justified if those who take them 
return fitter than before for their war 
jobs. As all unessential travel, whether 
by rail or by road, had to be avoided, the 
great majority of holiday makers were 
required to spend their holidays at home. 
The public authorities and voluntary orga- 
nizations were, therefore, asked to 
collaborate in the task of organizing 
‘* recreational and other attractions near 
home.”’ Many holiday camps and centres 
were set up for providing holiday-makers 
with fresh air, rest, recreation and com- 
panionship. Games and expeditions were 
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arranged at these centres when necessary, 
and facilities were available for swimming, 
indoor and outdoor recreation, punting, 
boating, concerts, dancing, exhibitions, 
pageants, bands, displays, parades, lectures, 
debates and discussions, etc. 


Managements of industrial and other 
undertakings were urged to plan holiday 
arrangements in consultation with their 
workpeople’s representatives. They were 
also asked to consider the extent to which 
holidays can be ‘‘ staggered ”’ as between 
individuals or establishments. 


Special Provision for Young Persons.— 
Advantage has been taken of the existing 
organizations of the National Youth Com- 
mittee and the Local Youth Committees 
associated with it in providing for the 
special needs of young persons, and the 
care of all matters in connection with 
problems. of youth has been placed in 
their hands. The Local Welfare Officers 
have found Local Youth Committees useful 
in enabling young transferred workers 
to adjust themselves to new environments. 
These Committees help in the organization 
of Youth Weeks, Youth Exhibitions, 
Youth Rallies, and in the solution of all 
difficult and complicated problems of 
young persons, 


General—Case work is done from 
time to time by the Welfare Officers and 
cases referred for enquiry by the National 
Service Officer are investigated promptly 
and satisfactorily. As far as possible, 
case work is handled by a qualified Senior 
Welfare Officer and, therefore, a high 
level of efficiency is maintained in all 
interviews, enquiries, investigations, and 
reports. Co-operation between Local Wel- 
fare Officers and various voluntary 


organizations has been of assistance to an 
increasing number of workers troubled by 
mental and moral difficulties. Sometimes 
compile 


the Local Welfare Officers 


calendars of forthcoming social and public 
events which appear to meet a local need. 

Arrangements for the reception, lodg- 
ing and transport of alien and colonial 
nationals have been made by the Welfare 
Officers and care is taken to see that they 
are well placed and properly looked 
after, Visits to factories and industrial 
establishments are arranged for them in 
accordance with their requirements. Assis- 
tance is frequently given to the Hospital 
Almoners in the case of sick workers and 
their resettlement problems. 

The Regional Welfare Officers often 
preside over meetings of Welfare Super- 
visors and Personnel Managers at which 
useful discussions are held on topical 


subjects like ‘‘ Works Welfare Com. - 


mittee,’ ‘‘ Absenteeism,’ ‘‘ Rehabilita- 
tion,” ‘‘ Rest-Breaks’’ schemes, etc. 
They look after the arrangements made for 
the welfare of Nursing and Domestic 
Staff in Hospitals and Allied Institutions, 
and are further entrusted with Seamen’s 
Welfare Work in a supervisory capacity. 

Much of the success of the above 
activities organized and conducted by the 
Welfare Officers in their respective regions 
is due to their deep interest in welfare 
work. It has by no means been an easy 
task, because the work of a Welfare 
Officer requires a knowledge of local 
government and social services, friendly 
contacts with officials of government depart- 
ments, local authorities, employers, trade 
unions, voluntary organizations, and not 
the least, some understanding of govern- 
ment rules and regulations and procedure. 
The Welfare Officers have still a great 
duty to perform, and if they go forward, 
as at present, as one united team, they 
will be able to carry out their function 
in a way that will bring credit and renown 
to the Welfare Department, and lasting 
benefit to the working class people of the 
United Kingdom, 











MENTAL DISORDER IN INDIA—A REVIEW AND A PROSPECT 
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Interest in the problems associated with mental disorder is growing in India. This review gives a 
brief account of progress in psychological medicine achieved in the country since 1938 and makes certain 


suggestions for its development in the future. 


Dr. Govindaswamy is the Superintendent of the Government Mental Hospital at Bangalore. 


This review attempts to give a brief 
account of progress in psychological medi- 
cine in India since 1938. During this period 
there has been an increasing interest in 
the problems associated with mental dis- 
order on the part of the physician, the 
educationist, the layman, and the adminis- 
trator alike. The war has brought in its 
train special neuro-psychiatric problems 
of its own, and the solution of some 
of these problems has afforded considerable 
insight into the understanding and treat- 
ment of mental patients. 


Psychological medicine, a much more 
illuminating term than psychiatry, has 
within the last few years developed’ from 
a mere description of asylum cases into 
a living subject, with ramifications into all 
fields of human endeavour, including the 
social problems of everyday life. Social 
planning and social medicine are to a 
large extent dependent on psychiatry for 
guidance. Positive mental health can be 
usefully defined as ‘‘ Discriminative self- 
restraint, associated with consideration 
for others.”” And the aim of social medicine 
is the fostering and development of such 
positive mental health. 


** The care of the human mind is the 
most noble branch of medicine’’—so wrote 
the great Dutch humanist, Grotius, in the 
first half of the -seventeenth century. 
Centuries before Grotius, the ancient 
sages of India had stated it categorically 
and had also given elaborate directions as 
to how to achieve mental stability and 
poise. They showed that, in the ultimate 


6 


analysis, selfishness on the psychological 
side, and starvation on the physical were 
responsible for disorganization in the in- 
dividual and society alike. This fact stands 
as true to-day as when it was enunciated 
centuries ago, and forms the pivot round 
which psychiatry revolves. 


During the period under review there 
has been a great awakening in India, in 
Psychiatry as in the other branches of 
medicine. This awakening has destroyed 
smug-complacency and callous indifference 
to the fate of mental patients. People have 
begun to realize that psychiatry is an 
important branch of medicine, that the 


lunatic asylum has evolved into the modern 
mental hospital, and that the insane in- 
dividual who used to be put away for 
safe-keeping has been transformed into 
a patient undergoing systematic scientific 
treatment. 


But compared to the progress made in 
America and England, India has a long 
distance yet to travel. The rate of advance, 
can be accelerated and India also can 
make a special contribution towards the 
solution of psychiatric problems in general 
and of her own in particular. The purpose 
of the present article can best be served 
by considering briefly (a) the general 
advances in psychiatry in England and in 
America and their influence on psychiatry 
in India, (b) special contributions from 
India itself, and (c) the advances in psychia- 
try due to war. 


Incidence of Mental Disorder in India.— 
We ought to begin our discussion of the 
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progress of psychiatry in India by consider- 
ing the incidencesof mental disorder in 
the country. But, unfortunately, no reliable 
statistics bearing on this matter are avail- 
able. Neither the admission rates nor the 
number of beds occupied in mental 
hospitals can be considered reliable in- 
dices of the actual number of patients 
suffering from mental disorder in the 
areas served by these hospitals for the 
following reasons :—(a) The majority 
of the institutions are meant only 
for custodial care of patients and 
have hardly any modern facilities for 
their treatment ; so only the violent and 
dangerous patients and destitutes are 
admitted there. (b) Except in the case 
of a few hospitals, voluntary admission 
of patients is unknown, and the relatives 
of patients coming from respectable fami- 
lies are averse to the publicity associated 
with the issue of a reception order by 
magistrates. (c) Illiteracy and ignorance, 
and the superstitious belief, that mental 
disorder is due to demonical possession, 
prevent many patients from. being brought 
for medical advice. It must also be admitted 
that, besides the lack of a sufficient number 
of qualified mental specialists, very few 
medical men have any basic scientific 
knowledge of mental disorder. (d) Lack of 
transport prevents patients from the villages 
and the interior being brought to the few 
hospitals that exist. (e) The exploitation 
of the gullible public by quacks of all 
descriptions is another major factor in 
preventing the patients seeking admissions 
to state institutions. Hence, it is not possible 
to have correct figures for the incidence of 
mental disorder in this country in the 
ordinary way. But a reliable approximation 
sufficient for the purposes of this review 
could be obtained in a slightly different 


manner. 
It has been reliably estimated that in 
America, where seven thousand children 


are born every day, about two hundred 
and seventy of them, or 1 in 26, eventually 
become incapacitated by abnormalities of 
the mind. In England, the figure is roughly 
about 1 in 30. In India, with the greater 
prevalence of chronic under-nutrition, tro- 
pical fevers and anaemias, one would 
expect that the figure would be greater. 
It would be, if most of the children born 
survived, But the same illnesses which 
would act as pre-disposing factors of mental 
disease if the children survived also tend 
to increase their mortality. Hence, because 
of this increased rate of infantile mortality, 
the figure for mental morbidity would be 
not 1 in 30, but perhaps much less. Even 
with an estimate of 1 in- 100, the number 
would run into millions. 


Besides infantile mortality, the longe- 
vity and expectation of life of individuals 
has also a bearing on the incidence of 
mental disorder. In France, with a low 
birth-rate, the period before the war saw 
an ever-increasing population of old people. 
In America, with expectation of life upto 
sixty, the number of old people is steadily 
increasing. Because of this increase in the 
number of the aged, a new speciality of 
medicine—Geriatrics (Medicine of Old 
Age), as contrasted with Pediatrics, has 
become a necessity. And old age has its 
own peculiar mental problems. 


Mental disorder in the old is associated 
with degeneration of the brain, of 
blood vessels, of endocrine glands, and is 
variously described amongst senile demen- 
tias, cerebral sclerosis, and general paralysis 
of the insane. Their incidence is certainly 
greater in countries where there is a larger 
number of elderly people. In India where 
the expectancy of life is very much less than 
in other countries (about twenty-six), one 
would expect a lesser number of old 
people and a corresponding decrease in the 
incidence of dementias. This is true in 
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general, but the following facts should be 
kept in mind :— 


1. Due to inclement conditions of 
life in the tropics, people grow old prema- 
turely. That is, the chronologically young 
are biologically old. And _ since the 
dementias are biologically, and not chro- 
nologically, determined, senility and senile 
psychoses can be common in the young, 
which is often the case. 2. There is also 
another interesting feature in India. We 
frequently come across very old people. 
So, although many die early, those who 
live, live to a ripe old age, and senile ill- 
nesses are quite common among them. 


Hence, for reasons mentioned in the 
above paragraphs, and in spite of the fact 
that reliable statistics are not available, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
incidence of mental disorder in India 
is in any way less than either in America 
or in England, although the types of reac- 
tions may be statistically different. Even 
if we take the ratio for mental patients at 
2 per 1000 of the population, as contrasted 
with 5 to 8 per 1000 in America and 3.5 
per 1000 in England, the number of patients 
who require hospital accommodation would 
be a million. This does not take into 
account the large number of mental 
defectives who need special colonies and 
educational care, and psycho-neurotics who 
need both medical and psychological treat- 
ment. 


Accommodation for Patients in India.— 
In spite of this large number of mental 
patients, provision for their accommoda- 
tion is extremely unsatisfactory in India. 
The investment on mental hospitals in 
America is a billion dollars, and the annual 
admission rate into public institutions, 
where there are already resident half a 
million patients, is 170,000. Let us compare 
it with the position in this country. The 
figures are in no way less. Including mental 


defectives and psychotics, and excluding 
psycho-neurotics, accommodation is neces- 
sary in India for at least two million patients; 
and if we also include the psycho-neuro- 
tics, the figure may reach six million. 
The total number of beds available, how- 
ever, is less than ten thousand. There are 
hardly twenty public institutions out of 
which perhaps not more than half a dozen 
can really be considered to be mental 
hospitals. The institutions at Ranchi, Poona, 
Madras and Bangalore fall into that 
category. There is no provision anywhere 
for mental defectives, neither educational 
facilities nor the semi-agricultural and 
semi-industrial colonies required for their 
care. A beginning has, however, been 
made in this direction in Bangalore by the 
Mysore Government to provide a home for 
incurable, harmless and senile psychotics, 
including mental defectives. 


General Causative Factors with Special 
Reference to Indian Conditions.—Mental dis- 
eases, like other illnesses, depend for 
their development and symptomatology on 
the inter-reaction of the following groups 
of factors :— 

1. Innate constitutional tendencies 
or hereditary factors. 
Factors dependent on sex (male 
or female), age, and epochs 
in life. 3 
Emotional stresses and strains, 
early and remote. 

4. Gross physical influences. 

The importance of all these factors 
in the etiology of mental and nervous 
illnesses is not very different in India 
from what it is in Europe or America, 
but the organic factors need special 
mention. 

Chronic under-nutrition and malnutri- 
tion, tropical fevers and tropical anaemias, 
frequent childbirths in women unfit for 
mother-hood are responsible for a larger 
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number of mental break-downs in this 
country than in England or America. 
The many varieties of tropical fevers and 
tropical anaemias responsible for such 
illnesses are but little understood. Chronic 
malnutrition is often the single significant 
factor in the etiology of all psychoses and 
psycho-neuroses in this country, this mal- 
nutrition being both qualitative and quanti- 
tative. Lack of proteins and essential 
amino-acids is perhaps the most important 
deficiency. 


It has been the experience of the 
Mental Hospital in Bangalore that the majo- 
rity of patients admitted show signs and 
symptoms directly attributable to mal- 
nutrition. Confusion, restlessness, dis- 
connexions of varying degree on the 
psychiatric side, and dehydration, exhaus- 


tion, liver-dysfunction and mottled 
unhealthy skin on the physical side are 
common symptoms. Unless these 


symptoms are cleared up by intensive 
administration of fluids, salines and pro- 
tein hydrolysates, it is not easy to diagnose 
the underlying psychotic conditions. This 
also explains in part the dangers of insulin 
shock to Indian patients. 


Cultural, Sociological and Ecological 
Determinants of Mental Disorder in India.— 
In India, unlike America, there are hardly 
any important sociological determinants 
of mental disorder. The only sociological 
problem presented is by the Anglo-Indian 
community, but the thoughtful members 
of that group are urging the necessity of 
raising the standard of education in their 
community and of educating their members 
to realise that their home is in India, and 
so any psychological problems presented 
by them are only temporary and need not 
be stressed. 

In this connection, one would like to 
recall the work of Seligmann on the 
extrovert and introvert nucleus in racial 


cultures. Explanations have also been 
offered on a cultural and racial basis for the 
preponderance of neural syphilis in the 
Negro and the German, of mental defect 
in the Italian, of alcoholic psychosis 
amongst the Irish, of peculiar and com- 
plicated nervous diseases amongst the Jews 
and, on the other hand, for the rarity of 
delusional insanity in the Chinese and 
Japanese. But the facts on which such 
statements are based are often purely 
conjectural. For example, in Maudesley 
Hospital, London, depressions were the 
common psychotic pictures amongst the 
admissions, and as a contrast, in India, 
excitement and elations are commonest. 
But their incidence can be easily explained 
by tropical and economic factors rather 
than as being due to any racial or cultural 
differences. 


In India, where there have been no 
rapidly changing communities and where 
the historical and anthropological develop- 
ment has been evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, there can be no cultural 
determinants of mental disorder. Belief 
in God, the development of a personal 
philosophy of life, a very well-organized 
and even unitary family system and early 
matriages are common to all communities 
and afford an effective security against 
mental break-down. 


On the other hand, the ecological 
order, which emerges from the process of 
competition, is an important determinant 
of mental disorder. In India, what is in- 
teresting from the ecological point of view 
is the problem of industrialization and 
urbanisation as it affects the incidence of 
mental disorder. No scientific work has so 
far been attempted in this direction, but 
the work of Faris and Dunham in Chicago 
is suggestive. Their conclusions in general 
can be considered applicable to conditions 
in India also. 
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India is predominantly an agricultural 
country and mass-migrations are rare. 
It has been only during the last few years, 
on account of the war, when factories 
have sprung up all over the country, that 
migrations from villages to industrial cities 
and factory-areas have been common. In 
such cases it has often been noted that a 
mentally backward individual, who got 
on comfortably by herding and looking 
after a few sheep and goats in a village, 
felt unequal, after going into the city, to 
its competitive stress and broke down. 


A fact noted in the study of all such 
industrial areas is the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, of organized vice, burglary, 
and larceny. Suicide rates there are also 
high, since suicide clusters around a failure 


_or frustration, or a sense of isolation or 


desertion. These are problems of im- 
portance in cities like Calcutta and Bombay, 
and must be considered in making pro- 
vision for patients in mental hospitals, since 


about a third of the suicides show signs of 
mental disorder and about ah equal pro- 
portion are also addicted to alcohol. 


Psychiatric Diagnosis and Therapy.— 
It must be remembered that, in spite 
of many advances, we are still at the 
descriptive level in psychological medicine. 
The various types of reactions designated 
as mental disorders are comparable to 
syndromes in general medicine. They are 
not diseases in the sense that their etiology, 
pathology, clinical course and treatment 
have been clearly understood. This diffi- 
culty in psychiatry arises from the fact that, 
unlike in general medicine, the factors 
responsible for psychoses are multiple, 
and from the fact that the same group of 
stimuli can produce different types of 
reaction in different individuals. While 
undoubtedly psychological stresses can pro- 
duce mental illness, the bio-chemical factors 
are equal in importance. Hereditary factors, 


however, though important, are over- 
rated, and the salutory effects of training 
and environment are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. 


While discussing the importance of 
psychological stresses in the development 
of mental disorders, it has not been suffi- 
ciently stressed that there is usually a 
period after such a shock, which corres- 
ponds to the incubation period in infectious 
diseases, and which must elapse before 
the mental illness becomes manifest. If 
this factor is overlooked, other factors 
are given undue prominence. Another 
bewildering element in psychological medi- 
cine is the simultaneous presence in a 
mental patient of two varieties of reaction, 
one of which might be termed cortical 
and the other nuclear. Investigations of 
these problems in India are a matter of 
urgency. 


Dramatic success attained by methods 
of physical treatment, such as those effected 
by chemically induced convulsions, and 
by surgical division of white matter of the 
frontal lobes, have been triumphs of em- 
piricism. As Henderson and Gillespie 
express it, they seem to be often based on 
reasoning that paradoxically appears the 
more faulty, the more their practical 
successes ate examined. Before arriving 
at a diagnosis one should take into account 
all factors ; the diagnosis should not be 
merely cross-sectional but longitudinal also. 
No method of investigation, psychological, 
physical, pathological or bio-chemical, 
should be neglected. The physical factor in 
India, statistically speaking, is perhaps 
more important than the purely 
psychological. 


Hence, the mental hospitals in India, 
unlike in other countries, should appro- 
ximate more to general hospitals, with 
of course suitable provision for disturbed 
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patients. In the progressive institutions 
in India this fact has been kept in mind. 


Insulin and Cardiozal Shock is 
practised in all mental hospitals in India, 
Electrical Convulsion Therapy in Madras 
and Poona besides. In Bangalore, pre- 
frontal leucotomy, and Narco-analysis by 
the use of Sodium Pentothal have been 
additional methods of treatment. Within 
the last two years, leucotomy has been 
performed on eighty patients, and twenty- 
four of them have gone back to their 
usual avocations, and at least thirty others 
have become more manageable. 


Psychiatric Research.—(A). Bio-chemi- 
cal: In mental hospitals in India, bio- 
chemical research is a matter of some 
urgency. The problems of water metabo- 
lism in mental patients of adrenal and liver 
functions, and determination of renal 
clearance tests with inulin, a polymer of 
Fructose need study. 


Both as problems for research and 
therapy, administration of amino acids 
and protein hydrolysates claim attention. 
In collaboration with general physicians, 
the various ill-understood tropical fevers, 
tropical anaemias, and intestinal disorders, 
in their relation to mental illness, also need 
investigation. Considerable work: in this 
direction is being done by the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine. 


(B) Psycho-Therapy.—The world owes 
a debt of gratitude to Freud for demons- 
trating that :— 


(i) Mental illness can be caused 
by purely situational or psycho- 
logical factors. 

(ii) Symptom formation in such 
illnesses is not always due to 
conscious processes. 


(iii) Speech and language can be 
powerful therapeutic aids. 


But his followers have not been so 
scientific and exploitation of the gullible 
public in the name of psycho-analysis 
is not rare. It has not also been sufficiently 
recognised that a different and equally 
valuable approach to the problems 
of personality and personality disorders 
can be had from Indian Psychology. The 
Upanishads (Svetasvatara, Brihadaranyaka, 
Mandukya, to name a few important ones 
for our purposes), and the Vedantic com- 
mentaries by Shankara and Goudapada, 
if divested of their spiritual and mystic 
investments and considered in an objective 
manner, can furnish an illuminating insight 
into the problems of psychiatry. 


(C) Functions of the Brain.—The study 
of the functions of the brain is confronted 


_by a problem that is unique and of great 


difficulty. In every other tissue and organ, 
function and metabolism can be correlated. 
The brain, silent and motionless, traffics 
with the imponderable. (Fearon.) Structural- 
ly speaking there is no difference between 
the brain of a genius and that of an average 
man. And bio-chemically, slices of both 
their brains utilise the same amount of 
oxygen, glucose and other chemicals. 


In the case of other tissues, intensity 
of function will be in proportion to energy 
produced or heat liberated, as in the case of 
muscles, or will be in proportion to the 
esmotic pressure, generated as in the 
case of the kidney or the other glands. 


But that is not so in the case of the 
brain. There is no known physical method 
of gauging its functions; psychological 
methods are unsatisfactory, and funda- 
mental work is required. There is some 
hope that methods available for measuring 
oxidation—reduction potentials, now being 
used for purposes of determining tissue 
respiration, may throw some light on the 
subject. The development of more 
complicated forms of life, with an organized 
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and complicated nervous system, becomes 
possible only after Nature discovered oxida- 
tion by molecular oxygen. This course of 
events is still reflected in our selves in which 
we find oxidation and fermentation in- 
timately mixed and woven into one energy 
producing system (Szent—Gyorgyi). 


Electro-encephalography has so far 
thrown no light on problems of mental 
functioning, either normal or abnormal. 
It is possible, however, that with improve- 
ment in technique, basic facts might become 
more understandable. Such an investiga- 
tion will mean a great future for Indian 
Psychiatry. 


Psychiatric Education.—In many of the 
medical colleges in India a few lecture demo- 
nstrations on chronic asylum cases form 
part the of curricula of final year medical 
students. To hospitals, like those in Ranchi 
and Bangalore, medical officers are occasion- 
ally deputed for psychiatric training. But 
systematic clinical and theoretical training 
is nowhere given. Due to the lack of an 
adequate number of well-qualified mental 
specialists, formal training, for purposes 
of examinations of the standard of the 
D.P.M., or M.D., is out of the question 
at present. 


But that need not deter the Univer- 
sities, especially those in Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and Mysore, from starting regular 
training in Psychiatry, and securing exemp- 
tion for their students from a portion of 
the course for the M.D. or D.P.M. Advan- 
ced courses might be instituted when 
facilities become available. 


Psychiatry with its subsidiary branches 
is a wide and difficult subject and a sound 
knowledge of it cannot be gained by a six 
months’ appointment in a mental hospital 
or with the possession of a Diploma 
in Psychological Medicine. The training 
of a psychiatrist cannot be adequate in 


a period of less than ten years after qualifi- 
cation. It is for this reason that the London 
University in conjunction with the Royal 
Colleges is contemplating a course of 
training extending over a period of five 
years for those who intend practising as 
consultant mental specialists. The develop- 
ment of out-patient clinics combined with 
the general hospitals, under the control of 
a competent psychiatrist, is essential to 
progress. An institute of applied psychology 
including some aspects of psychiatry would 
be a great asset, and its immediate institu- 
tion in Indiahas been recommended to the 
Central Government by the Indian Science 
Congress, which lately finished its sessions 
in Bangalore. The inclusion of a paper each 
in Bio-chemistry, Cultural Anthropology, 
and the Fundamentals of Indian Psychology 
for the Specialists, Examination has also 
to be considered. 


The future of psychiatry is very bright, 
but there is a great deal of concentrated 
hard work and research required. (Fleming) 


Law in Relation to Psychiatry.—There 
are many mental hospitals in India in which 
the voluntary system of admission of 
patients is not permitted. There are several 
others in which there is not even a Board 
of Visitors and abuses in consequence 
are not uncommon. 


The whole of the machinery of law 
in relation to the responsibilities of mental 
patients needs revision. As matters stand, 
law takes cognisance of only ‘unsoundness 
of mind ’—a very vague term capable of 
several interpretations. Changes in the law 
relating to the testamentary capacity of 
mental patients, the removal of the word 
‘lunatic’ from legal terminology are a 
few changes needing immediate attention. 


Where children are concerned, juvenile 
courts, and institutions of the type of 
Judge Baker’s Foundation in Boston, 
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_ are urgently needed. A useful beginning, 
however, in this direction has been made 
in Bombay. 


Provision for Mental Nurses.—Mental 
nursing in India is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The necessity for nurses in mental 
hospitals has now become clearly recognised 
and in that sense there has been progress. 
In some mental hospitals in India, both 
women and men nurses are on the staff, 
and women nurses have been working 
in disturbed male wards with excellent 
results. Male nurses, although a regrettable 
necessity, can in no way be compared 
to women nurses in the service they can 
render in a mental hospital. 


Prevention and Prophylaxis.—This world 
is a world of inequality and difference, and 
in such a competitive world misery and 
suffering, infections and illnesses are inevit- 
able, and mental disorders will continue 
to exist. But some varieties, such as those 
due to syphilis of the nervous system, 
avitaminoses, cerebral sclerosis can be 
controlled and prevented by suitable pro- 
phylaxis. With proper advice and care, 
incidence of the purely psycho-somatic 
illnesses like asthma, gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, skin diseases and hypertension 
could be made less. In any case, the 
life of mental patients could be made 
more comfortable, by educational’ and 
medical preventive measures. Eugenic 


measures, like proper selection of mates 
and sterilisation of the unfit, are fraught 
with possibilities of abuse and should 
never be made compulsory. I am mention- 
ing this because in India, lately, there have 
been indications of an uncritical enthusiasm 
for such measures. 


Administration —The most noteworthy 
feature in recent years in medical adminis- 
tration in India has been the appointment 
of the Health Survey and Development 
Committee presided over by Sir Jospeh 
Bhore. The report of the committee is 
bound to be a historic document of great 
value in Social Medicine in India. If only 
a few at least of their recommendations, 
regarding the starting of new mental 
hospitals and the training of specialists, 
is given effect to by the authorities con- 
cerned, it would mean great progress in 
psychiatry in India. 

Conclusion.—It might be pertinently 
asked whether it would be worthwhile 
spending much money on mental hospitals 
and mental patients, when the general 
impression in the mind of the public is that 
mental patients are incurable. It is a totally 
wrong impression. With the recent advances 
in psychiatry, the chances of recovery of 
mental patients are far more than the 
chances of recovery of patients suffering 
from any other illnesses and can reach upto 
40%. And in India, with the prominent 
organic back-ground in many mental break- 
downs, the position is much more optimis- 
tic than in other countries. 


The war has taught us many lessons 
in the understanding, prevention, and 
treatment of psychological break-downs. 
Military neuro-psychiatry is a record of 
self-less devotion and of sturdy optimism 
of medical men, nurses and combatants 
alike. The discipline and aim of psychiatry 
has been summed up in the well known 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, ‘‘ From non- 
being lead us into being, from darkness 
lead us into light, from death lead us into 
death-lessness.”’ 
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If there is a case for the minimum wage in India, it is the strongest, the author contends, for labourers 
in the tea plantations. The existing wage rates are extremely low and the total absence of any organization 


of labour makes bargaining for pend wages by the labourers impossible. The author, 
ows the advantage that would accrue therefrom. 


the adoption of a basic rate and s 


therefore, suggests 


Mr. Mukhopadhyay is on the staff of the Balasore College, Balasore, Orissa. 


In India the establishment of a legal 
minimum wage is long overdue especially 
in the ‘‘Sweated Trades,” like tea 
plantations, where thousands of men, 
women and children work on exceedingly 
low wage rates*. Both Ceylon and Malaya 
had their minimum wage regulations in 
plantations before the war and in the 
West Indies, a Royal Commission, six 
years back, recommended the establishment 
of Statutory Wage Boards in the planta- 
tions before the industries could obtain any 
assistance granted to them by the State. 
In India also a minimum wage policy 
should be evolved. The guarantee of a mini- 
mum living wage to every worker is the 


major solution of the labour problem. 
An active assistance to labour to take its 
rightful place in the country’s industrial 
structure will not undermine the capitalistic 
structure of the industrial system ; it will, 
on the contrary, strengthen the economic 
framework of the country. 


Recognition by the Employers.—It is 
a happy omen that the need for revision of 
the wage policy is now being recognised 
by employers whose organized resistance 
has up till now proved insurmountable 
for any State interference in this regard. 
Without the active sympathy and willing 


co-operation of the employers, the wage 
system in the gardens cannot be rationalised. 
Presiding over the Annual meeting of the 
Terai Planters’ Association, held on the 
19th January 1943, Mr. C. W. Cox, the 
Chairman, has rightly observed: ‘‘ The 
world has spent and is spending millions 
daily on destruction ; let us spend millions 
and raise the standard of living everywhere. 
It is only by so doing that we can raise a 
real barrier to future wars......The Govern- 
ment at the start did magnificently, but it 
now looks as though it is so pleased with 
itself that only a disaster of the first 
magnitude will shake it out of its self- 
complacency.” An enactment by the Central 
Government enforcing minimum rates for 
tea plantation labour is a step that brooks 
no further delay. For this purpose we have 
attempted to determine a minimum on the 
basis of the requirements of an average 
worker’s family. With the aid of the 
materials now available, only a flat rate 
could be worked out, though margins 
should exist for various kinds of skills 
together with allowance for disagreeable, 
dirty or dangerous work. Lack of statistics 
prevents any detailed examination of the 
principles on which margins for skills may 
be calculated. 





*The Act I of 1882, fixed a minimum monthl 
women for the first three years and Rs. 6/- for men an 
contract. This was subsequently revised. 


tate of wages, Rs. 5/- for men and Rs. 4/- for 
Rs. 5/- for women for the remaining two years of the 


In the Act VI of 1901 provisions were made for a minimum of monthly wages contingent on the 
completion of the daily task. Wages were fixed as follows :— 


Ist year “an 
2nd and 3rd year 
4th year 


Men Women 


Co: Ke #-8-0 
0 4 8 0 
0 5 0 0 


The Act VI of 1901 has been abolished and there is no statutory minimum wage in operation. 
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Our approach to the minimum wages 
for tea plantation labour has been from 
the point of view of social security as well 
as industrial equilibrium. As a criterion 
of wage regulation the principle of the mini- 
mum wage is no more than a vague and 
general indication of the purpose of legisla- 
tion. We have therefore laid down here 
certain norms of food requirements ac- 
cording to physiological research and also 
according to the standard for other 
elements of human consumption and 
welfare. We will assess the cost of the 
requirements of approximately the true 
average family or domestic unit at the 
average standard of minimum wage earners. 


Physiological Requirements.—Dr. W. R. 
Aykroyd, Director of the Nutrition Re- 
seatch Laboratories, Coonoor, maintains 
that about 2,600 calories should be the 
minimum daily intake by an adult worker 
in India. For the male of sedentary occupa- 
tion he prescribed 2130 calories. To this 
he added 470 calories more for labourers, 
taking six hours to be their normal period 
of work. 


Professor R. K. Mukherjee does not 
accept this standard, as ‘‘that would 
involve severe bodily exhaustion and decline 
of the power of resistance which will 
contribute towards industrial inefficiency, 
greater absenteeism and prevalence of 
disease and mortality. (Indian Working 
Class manuscript). In India the working 
period in factories extends over an average 
of 8 to 9 hours and at least 900 calories 
(according to the schedule of supplementary 
calories, necessary for muscular activity 
as fixed by the Expert Commission of the 
League of Nations) should have been added. 


Dr. W. Burridge and Prof. Mukherjee 
in the Physiological Laboratory at King 
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George’s Medical College, Lucknow, have 
demonstrated that 1,200 to 1,400 calories 
represent the resting need of Indian peasants 
and workers, as compared with 1,600 to 
1,800 calories in U.S. and 1,700 calories 
for British workers. Now the Food Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society have as a result 
of experiments and experiences estimated 
that for moderate work 700—1,100 calories, 
and for heavy work 1,100—2,000 calories, 
are required in excess of resting need 
due to the increase of metabolism. ‘‘ Thus 
our dietetic norm for Indian industrial 
workers...... is the minimum daily intake 
of 3,000—3,400 calories. This may safely 
be taken as an absolute minimum for the 
‘ Living Wage Standard’ in India (Indian 
Working Class, ms. by Prof. R. K. 
Mukherjee). 


Dietetic Norms for an adult worker in 
India :— 


Calories . 3,000 
Protein 85 grams. 
Fats 60 grams. 
Carbohydrates ... 605 grams. 
Calcium 0.65 grams. 
Phosphorous 1.32 grams. 
Iron si 15 milligrams. 
Vitamin A . 6,000 (Interna- 

_ tional 

Units) 
Vitamin B 2 milligrams. 
Vitamin C 60 milligrams. 
Mebaflavin 1 milligram. 


In respect of the standard of nutrition, 
the following has been suggested for 
workers of different regions of India, 
as determined by their rice and wheat 
consumption* ; 





*Food for Four Hundred Million by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee, page 171, 
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Rice Wheat Pulses com 

calories 

: for all 

Quan- | Calories} Quan- | Calories} Quan- | Calories 7 eoM 

tity tity tity eg 

Ch. Ch. Ch. 

Bengali worker 9.9 2,079 1.2 238 iZ 235 3,048 
C.P. Worker 12.7 2,667 ro 455 2.6 510 3,928 
Madrasi Worker 10.3 2,163 22 44 1.2 235 2,737 
U.P. Worker 7.1 1,491 4.2 792 2.1 392 3,038 
Bihari Worker 5.1 1,071 3.7 733 1.5 294 2,450 


























In the light of the above mentioned 
data the standard dietary for an adult 
worker can be formulated as below :— 


Cereal : Standard Cost per 
daily * month 
consump- prewar 
tion price. 
Rs. a. p. 
Rice or Wheat and 
Bajra ... 12 chhataks 1 6 O 
Pulses : 
Gram and Dal 2 chhataks 0 6 O 
Oil 1} tola 0 7 6 
Salt eu Ss 14 ¢ 
Spices sin o 1.6 
‘Chura’ lchhatak 0 6 O 
‘Gur’ lchhatak 0 4 O 
Fish or meat .. Ichhatak 012 O 
Vegetables & Fruits 2chhataks 0 8 0 
440 


The average coolie-family in the tea 
garden has been estimated as consisting 
of 4.06 members. The average number of 


men, women and children in each family 
is 1.16, .97, 1.7 respectively ; of non- 
working dependent per family is .23. 
Mr. Lusk’s co-efficients of comparison of 
the food requirements of women and 
children with those of an average man 
to the average family structure should be 
applied in calculating the cost of the 
standard dietary for a family of 4.06 
members. 


Lusk’s Table of Food Requirements :— 


Child (O—15 years) 0.7 
Adult Male (15 and up- 
wards) 1.0 


Adult Female (15 and 
upwards) 0.83 


The Cost of Standard Dietary.—The 
average coolie-family when converted to 
consumption units will stand at 3.12. 
The cost of standard dietary for a family 
of 3.12 consumption units would work 
out at 3.12, Rs. 4/4/- or Rs. 13/5/-. To this 
we should add Rs. 2/-, the expenditure for 
a normal family of four on milk and ghee. 
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The total therefore will be Rs. 15/5/-. 
The following table provides a comparison 
of our norm with the dietary norms of the 
labourer’s family set up at other industrial 
centres :— 


Cost of Family. 
Dietary. Size. 
Rs. a. p. 

U.P. Working Class 
(Prof. R. K. Mukherjee 
M. S. Indian Working 
Class) .. 14 

Bombay (Textile La- 
bour, Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee) io ae 

Mr. Erulkar’s Estimate 
(Non-vegetarian norm). 29 

Tea Plantation Labour 
in Assam and Bengal ...15 


4 8 4.80 


8 0 4.80 
5 0 4.0 


5 0 4.06 


The food requirements in plantations 
are generally higher. The coolies suffer 
bodily exhaustion during the days of hard 
work, the rigours of the foreign climate tell 
upon their physique and only an adequate 
supply of nutritious food can replenish 
the system and build up a healthy body. 


Clothing Requirements.—The next im- 
portant item is clothing. In no part of the 
industrial world in India, do men and 
women go about with such scanty clothing 
as they do in Assam and the Dooars. 
Among the coolies, who are mostly abori- 
ginal, men use hardly a loin cloth, 
and women use two pieces of cloth measur- 
ing not more than 8 sq. yds. They rarely 
possess a spare pair to change into when 
clothes become wet during work in the 
rains. It should also be remembered that 
winter is longer and more severe in Assam 
than in the areas whence most of the coolies 
are recruited. Even the children cannot 
be provided adequate clothing to keep 
themselves warm. Moreover, molestation 
of coolie girls by managers, garden staff 


or sardars is sometimes caused by their 
scanty clothing. In order to protect the 
coolies from diseases like hookworm, 
dysentry, etc., the introduction of some 
sott of footwear is necessary. Scarcely 
any labourer coming from Chota Nagpur 
uses a pillow. A cot or ‘‘charpai” 
and mosquito curtains are indispensable 
in a damp and malarial region like Assam, 
but these are not available for 80% of the 
coolies. In some gardens the manager or 
the garden authority insists on the use of 
mosquito curtains. But advice or admoni- 
tion cannot be of any avail due to the low 
earnings of the average coolie. In a large 
number of gardens blankets are given to the 
coolies free of cost: One mosquito curtain 
should also in the same manner be given 
to them. In addition, however, to the 
dhoti, sarees and blankets provided annual- 
ly by the garden authorities on Durga 
Puja or Fagua festivals, the following 
requirements should be met by the coolie 
from his or her own earnings :— 
Clething Estimate—Yearly. 
(Prices prevalent in 
1939) 
Rs. a. p. 
3 ‘* Dhoties ”’—9 yds. 3 0 
2 shirts 
1 ‘‘ Chaddar ” 
4 ‘* Sarees” 
2 ‘* Gamchhas ”’ (Towels) 
2 ‘‘ Jhulas ” (Female garments) . 
2 Umbrellas an 
4 ‘*Dhoties ” (For Children) ... 
2 Pants jis 
2 Shirts 
2 Blankets sie 
(Cost per year, if it lasts for 3 years) 
2 Mosquito curtains we ee ee 
(Average yearly expenditure when one 
mosquito curtain is used for two years) 


Ree YN OADF & 
— 

SCAMDBDOMNOTOO 

oo oo oa 0 9080 0 90 © 


27 4 0 


Rs. . 
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The above estimate does not include 
any warm clothing, not even for the children. 
Nor does it include any expenditure on 
footwear. For these articles Rs. 6/- have 
to be added to the above estimate. The 
monthly expenditure therefore amounts 
to (Rs. 33-4-0 divided by 12) Rs. 2-12-1 
for a family unit. The coolies also purchase 
utensils, ropes, soaps, soda, matches, betel- 
nuts and tobacco, kerosene lamps, and 
oil and a few bangles, etc. for the women. 
The cost of all these amounts to Rs. 2/12 - 
per month :— 


(Prices prevalent in 
1939.) 
Rs. a. p. 


Utensils 08 0 
Ropes, agricultural implements, 
baskets, etc. ek 
‘* Pan,” betel nuts, tobacco an 
matches me ee 
Kerosene wa 8.8. @ 
Ordinary ornaments, ribbons, 
‘‘ churis,” mirror, comb, hair 
. oil, a few toys for the children... 0 8 O 


012 0 


Rs. 


212 0 


The minimum living wage should not 
only safeguard physical well-being but also 
provide for inevitable social needs, e.g., 
an occasional recreation or social ceremony, 
such as a festival of childbirth and marriage, 
religious observances and some saving 
for protection against old age and decrepi- 
tude and, above all, education. The pro- 
vision made by the estate authorities 
for the spread of education is extremely 
meagre. Facilities for education for both 
children and adults should be provided. 
The workers for this purpose should be 
made to earn and to spend. By so doing 
they would become more particular about 
education, and their stolid indifference in 
this respect would be counteracted. 


We may now estimate the dietetic, 
clothing and other norms for setting up 
the minimum wage scale, as follows :— 


Minimum Living Standard for a Worker’s 
Family of 4 Persons. 
(Cost per month at 
pre-war prices). 
Rs. a. p. 
Physiologically adequate 
dietary ine 
Clothing and Bedding 
Festivals 
Education ons 
Barber, Washermen, Tailors 
Recreation, Travelling 
Miscellaneous 


RN KS RK RK RW 
— 
rwPoOceoOoOnwwnm 


— 


Rs. 23 13 


The earnings of a family should amount 
to Rs. 23/13/- per month. Under the pre- 
vailing rates of remuneration, viz. one 
anna per hour per man and three-fourth 
of an anna per hour per woman, the 
average monthly income per head does 
not exceed Rs. 7/- in the Assam Valley, 
Rs. 6/- in the Surma Valley and Rs. 4/8/- 
in the Dooars. The average number of 
earners in a family had been calculated 
to be 2.46. Thus the present family earnings 
stand between Rs. 16/- to Rs. 17/8/- in 
the Assam Valley, Rs. 12/5/- to Rs. 15/- 
in the Surma Valley and Rs. 9/14/- to 
Rs. 12/- in the Dooars. The earnings of 
the children have been included in every 
case. But henceforward it is urged to exclude 
children below the age of 10 years from 
all jobs and the male and female adults 
should together earn the total amount of 
Rs. 23/13/- per month at the prewar level, 

Legal Minimum.—The problem, how- 
ever, still remains intricate. Wages in the 
plantations are paid on a piece-rate basis 
and the fixation of a minimum for piece- 
workers is especially complicated owing to 
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the difficulty of defining the ‘piece.’ More- 
over, it is not possible to suggest fixed 
scales for all possible types of jobs, parti- 
cularly when the chances of evasion are 
manifold. We, therefore, adopt the device 
of fixing-an amount per hour as the least 
that a worker on piece work must receive. 


The basic rate of 8 annas per 
‘* havaira”’ defined as a unit of four 
hours only should be adopted, irrespective 
of the season, climate, soil and other 
concessions, to which additional amount 
would accrue to the workers for ticca 
or additional tasks at rates that would 
vary according to the tasks. Thus hoeing, 
pruning and plucking will be paid at 
different piece rates. Should the workers 
desire to increase their daily earnings 
such piece rates would also have to be 
adjusted to their skill and to the soil, 
seasonal and other conditions of the garden. 


The fixation of a basic minimum rate 
would prevent underemployment in the 
gardens and at the same time enable a 
quality worker to increase his or her 
earning on the basis of piece work. In- 
efficient workers, who may be estimated 
at 10 to 15 per cent of the labour force, 
would leave the gardens rather than lower 
the general wage-rates. Their employment 
would mean the reduction of output 
as well as of the average standard of living 
and frustrate the whole purpose of a mini- 
mum wage policy. 

Sometimes the cost of living differs 
from one district to another, so that 
equal real wages can only accrue if money 
wages differ by an equivalent amount. 
Again, if labour in different districts is 
of different quality, the criterion of ‘‘ fair- 
ness” is satisfied if while the minimum 
basic ‘‘ havaira’’ rate (8 annas) remains the 
same, the piece rates are modified according 
to the skill of the workers and the condi- 
tions of the work from garden to garden and 


season to season. It is also advisable to 
issue ‘‘ learners’ certificates’ to enable 
young persons who are learning the trade 
to be paid a special wage. But in no case 
should the minimum for the learners be 
fixed too low, for the employers attracted 
by their cheapness, might encourage the 
employment of a large number of young 
workers and then discharge them later 
when these have to be paid at adult rates ; 
on the other hand, if the rates are fixed 
too high, the employers will not find it 
worth while to teach persons the trade, 
and young workers will be unable to 
enter it. 


Woman’s minimum wages are to be 
fixed on a par with man’s. The family 
budget studies in Assam have revealed 
that the women make a contribution of 
about 38% of the family income, men 
50% and children 12%. Thus, for tea 
plantations, women should be put at 
least on an equal footing with men. Prof. 
Mukherjee writes in his ‘‘ Indian Working 
Class,” ‘‘ The wife and the daughter 
of the working class family are not to be 
regarded as adding to its income by work, 
away from home, but as contributing to- 
wards the happiness and comfort of the 
family by their household duties in the 
house where meals have to be prepared, 
clothing washed and the little ones cared 
for by them.” This interpretation agrees 
with the general principle underlying the 
basic wage fixation in (Queensland, 
Australia. The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1932, states : ‘‘ The basic 
wage of an adult male employee must be 
not less than is sufficient to maintain a 
well conducted employee and his wife and a 
family of three children in a fair and average 
standard of comfort having regard to the 
conditions of living prevailing among em- 
ployees in this calling in respect of which 
such basic wage is fixed, and providing 
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that in fixing such basic wage the earnings 
of the children or wife of such employee 
shall not be taken into account.’’ The 
plantation industries being more akin to 
agriculture than to manufacturing 
industries, it is possible to find work for 
women. But if the women are kept away 
for ten to twelve hours in the field as is 
done throughout the major portion of the 
year in the gardens, it is extremely difficult 
to expect that their contribution towards 
the happiness of the family, as envisaged 
above, will be at all satisfactory. Women 
therefore should not be allowed to work 
more than six hours in the field in any 
case, while the working hours for the adult 
male should be restricted to 8 hours 
per day. 


Our main contention at present is that 
women can at best make a contribution 
of 40% to the total family income 
and the remaining 60% of the income 
should be earned by men, who 
are comparatively free from household 
duties. It has been found: that _ if 
the husband earns Rs. 10/- per month, 
the wife will earn Rs. 7/- taking the complete 
year into consideration. In the Dooars 
and the Surma Valley the ‘‘ havaira”’ 
for men is 4 annas, while that for women 
is 3 annas ; in the Assam Valley 5 annas 
per ‘‘havaira” is the rate for women. 
This disparity between the rates of wages 
of men and women is_ undesirable 
when we consider that women, apart 
from their work in the field, have to undergo 
the drudgery of household duties every 
morning and evening. Generally, women 
are employed on less strenuous jobs 
than men. But for a considerable period 
in the year a large number of women 
are employed on jobs usually done by men, 


The rate of payment is not altered and 
women continue to do men’s jobs 
for lower ‘‘ havaira’”’ rates. In the Dooars 
almost all the children in the busy plucking 
season are employed on the jobs of women 
for one anna six pies per ‘‘ havaira.’’ 
This disparity between the rates of wages 
of men, women and children for the same 
jobs should at once be abolished. Both 
men and women should be given wages 
at equal rates. 


An increase in wage rates will attract 
a larger number of labourers from the 
recruiting districts and various problems 
of recruitment will be liquidated. It is 
no use saying that the planters provide 
the coolie with extras which should count 
in lieu of wages. Such concessions do 
not make any impression on the minds 
of persons who are asked to emigrate. 
Similar is the attitude of the average 
labourers, who have been in the gardens 
for quite a long time, towards these ameni- 
ties. 


Moreover, higher wages will bring 
about an increased output in the garden 
and an improvement of the standard of 
living of the workers. The prospect of 
higher earnings will act as a stimulus for 
improvement of the speed and amount 
of work. There will be less absenteeism, 
and improvement of health, diminution of 
sickness and geneal contentment of the 
labour force will follow. The workers will 
retain their working efficiency for a larger 
number of years. All these will react 
favourably upon the conditions of the 
tea industry. In so far as higher wages 
will affect the health and efficiency of the 
children, the next generation of the em- 
ployees will reap the advantage of higher 
wages given today. 
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StxtH CONVOCATION OF THE TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Sixth Convocation of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences was held on the 12th April, 1946. 
After the Director presented his report for the year 1945-46 (see page 61), Sir Sorab Saklatvala, who presided 
on the occasion, welcomed Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the Convocation Speaker, in the following words :— 


‘* This is the sixth Convocation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences and 
the fifth occasion on which it has been 
my privilege to preside. We have had 
distinguished visitors from near and far 
as our convocation speakers at these 
gatherings, and today it is our great good 
fortune to have amongst us yet another of 
India’s distinguished sons—Sir Mirza Ismail. 


‘* His name is inseparably associated 
with the flourishing State of Mysore and 
in more recent years with the progress of 
Jaipur. Since 1943 I have paid several 
visits to Bangalore and have heard and seen 
ample evidence of Sir Mirza’s great work 
for the State. His genius as an administrator 
is writ large in the progress that Mysore 
has made in Education, Industry, Agricul- 
ture and Rural Reconstruction. 


‘* Perhaps not many of you are aware 
how far back Sir Mirza’s experience of 
administration stretches, for he carries his 
years better than does many a younger 
man. I trust I shall not embarass him by 
disclosing that he started his career in the 
Mysore State Service in 1905. He rose to 
the highest position in the State, that of 
Dewan, in 1926 and a new era of prosperity 
opened for Mysore. For 15 years Sir 
Mirza brought all his great gifts of energy, 
integrity and vision to the service of 
Mysore. He grew in these years from an 
able administrator into a statesman of 
liberal views and wide outlook, being 
present at the Round Table Conference 
and at Inter-Governmental Conferences. 


‘‘ Here today in an academic institu- 
tion and at an academic function it may 


seem that we are little concerned with Sir 
Mirza as an administrator, and perhaps 
I should dwell exclusively on his work in 
matters of educational policy and social 
reform. But I do not take that view. I 
think it is a mistaken view, and I am 
sure my young friends, who are presently 
to receive their diplomas with due academic 
gravity, do not so mistake the purpose of 
the education that they have received here. 


‘*The student or educationist or 
social reformer who thinks only in terms 
of study or education or social reform 
generally takes too narrow a view of his 
own special province. Such lack of perspec- 
tive is, I venture to think, our handicap. 
We have few men in India who have the 
breadth of outlook that should inform 
social and educational policies. Sir Mirza, 
however, is no newcomer to this field. 
His convocation addresses to universities 
in different parts of the country have 
always been characterised by freedom 
from the conventional, by a bold forth- 
right quality, born of a many-sided 
experience. We look forward this evening 
to a like address, and I feel sure our young 
graduates are with me in this. 


‘*T should like to assure Sir Mirza 
that he has come today to an institution 
which seeks to promote a wide outlook. 
I am proud to say that our young students 
are trained to follow a profession which, 
though it offers few material rewards, can 
be rich in many-sided experience drawn 
from their contacts with labour and 
industry, with medical and social work, 
and with welfare administration, These 
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men and women go forth as social adminis- 
trators, if I may use the term, whose task, 
whose privilege it is to harmonize human 
relationships, to remedy mal-adjustments 
and to promote co-operation for the 
welfare of all. 


‘* You, Sir, in your high office have 
ever stood for the advancement of the 
common people by improvement in their 
standard of living through broad, sane 
and concrete measures. Your influence 
has ever been on the side of co-operation 
and goodwill. Your constructive policies 
have made your name a household word. 
It is, therefore, with confident expectation 
that I now invite you on behalf of all of 
us here assembled and on behalf of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences to deliver 
the Convocation address.” 


At the outset, Sir Mirza Ismail, the 
Prime Minister of Jaipur, thanked the 
Chairman for his cordial invitation to 
come to Bombay to deliver this year’s 
Address to the graduating students of the 
Institute. And then in delivering his 
Address Sir Mirza said : 


‘* This Institution is associated with a 
name which has* become a_ household 
word in this country. And deservedly so. 
For the Tatas have not only been pioneer 
industrialists in India but are also un- 
surpassed as philanthropists and public 
benefactors. What pleases one particularly 
is that their beneficence is all embracing. 
It recognises no barrier of any kind. 
For these reasons I regard the Tatas as a 
national institution, an institution in the 
success and prosperity of which the whole 
country is interested. 


‘One of the most useful schemes 
which the Tatas have founded is that of 
this Institute, the principal aim of which 
is the training of young men and women 
for responsible positions in social welfare 
work, Training for rural uplift is a great 


8 


necessity in this country. More and more 
young people, well-trained, equipped with 
the requisite knowledge, full of energy, 
and imbued with zeal to work for humanity, 
are required for this kind of work, not 
only in villages but in towns and cities as 
well. As we know, the conditions in the 
latter also are far from satisfactory. These 
trained persons can do invaluable work. 
They will know what has to be done, 
and how it is to be done, to make the lot 
of the common man happier. They should 
be adequately paid, and should have 
reasonably good prospects. I don’t believe 
in paying inadequate salaries and expecting 
devoted service in return. The labourer 
myst be worthy of his hire, but his hire 
too must be worthy of him. 


‘*The economic and political pro- 
blems and programmes of the whole 
world, and particularly of our country, 
are so vast and involve so much that there 
is not a phase of the life of our people 


to which they are not related. Hence the 
unique importance of such a preparation 
as is given here. 


‘“Tt is the aim of the Institute to make 
social service scientific, and even, in an 
appropriate sense, scholarly. Those ad- 
mitted are graduates ; that is to say, they 
are persons who are presumed to have, 
gained already a certain breadth of know- 
ledge and a certain habit of intellectual 
discipline. Such men are fit to be taught 
how to deal with social problems and social 
work in a scientific spirit and by scientific 
methods, the wastefulness of personal 
trial and error thus being avoided. In 
this the Institute is indeed a pioneer in 
India, and its usefulness and responsibility 
cannot be exaggerated. The list of former 
students in your Bulletin sufficiently sug- 
gests the variey of professional employment 
for which it successfully prepares. I presume 
that in every part of its organizations and 
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work political tendencies are sedulously 
avoided. There is no sphere in which it is 
more desirable that the staff should 
keep themselves remote from political 
utterance or influence; for that would 
immediately both narrow and weaken this 
great Institution. Any doctrine, that is even 
in the most tolerable sense party or 
sectarian, or is even regarded as such by 
sections of the people, should not have 
expression in this place. Above all, since 
this is a school of social service, the very 
essence of which is a wide and eager genero- 
sity, the hatred and malice that have been 
in these days the keynote of our politics 
should be felt here to be unworthy of both 
the intellect and the spirit of the staff 
and students. 


‘* Your General Announcement for 
1945-46 indicates that hitherto there has 
been great difficulty in providing satis- 


factorily for field work. While the many 


visits to social institutions must be 
extremely enlightening, and many agencies 
co-operating in field work are mentioned 
also, nothing can make up for the lack of 
exactly suitable centres on modern lines. 
You say that they are difficult to find, 
but can they not be made? Just as any 
good teachers’ college should have its 
own practising schools, so this Institute 
might provide practical experience and 
training by a whole net-work of social 
service centres of its own, as widely 
spread as possible. Academicism is a great 
danger in social studies, just as the acade- 
mic study of child psychology may, unless 
wisely directed, produce the dangerous 
expert about children instead of their 
understanding friend. It is emphasised 
in your Bulletin that students are not 
admitted unless they are of the right 
personal quality, which includes genuine 
regard for the people to be served, and I 
am sure it is felt too that every moment 


spent under the direction of the Institute 
should have its bearing upon practical and 
disinterested service. 


‘* Tt is good to read that ‘no student 
is permitted to register for law or any other 
outside classes or take up part-time work.’ 
There is an admirable and necessary 
firmness in this. I am sure that pressure 
must often be exerted upon you to change 
this rule or make exceptions to it, and that 
you will never yield to such pressure. 
The mastering of this social theory and 
practice will always be even more than a 
full-time task. . 


‘*T learn from Dr. Kumarappa that 
a good deal of time has to be spent here on 
that preliminary study of Sociology which 
might well form a part of degree courses 
in the universities. I agree with him that 
Sociology is an admirable degree subject. 
For many years it has been a B.A. and B.Sc. 
optional in Mysore University, and it has 
been very popular, and has aroused the keen 
and permanent interest of its students, and 
formed a very valuable part of their 
équipment for future service. On the 
other hand, even if this subject is introduced 
in the near future in the curricula of most 
universities, I would deprecate your making 
a degree with Sociology a condition of 
admission here. It is quite good that you 
should give the preliminary sociological 
training along your own lines. And the 
men you prepare for social work will be 
all the better if their previous education 
has been as broad as possible. Finally, 
such a condition might exclude some of 
the best and most profitable students. 


‘* Discontent exists throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the world. 
It would be a lamentable thing if the people 
of our country were contented, for a 
healthy, normal, rational and _ intelligent 
discontent is the mainspring of progress. 
But if discontent is not manifested in a . 
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fashion tending towards the general good, 
if there is no understanding, no co-ordina- 
tion, then the discontent finds its expression 
in ways that will be injurious to progress 
and civilization. This is the mood of many 
people in India to-day, more particularly 
of the ordinary worker. Much the same 
thing can be said of the students in many 
places. They are out to fight and to destroy. 
What they hope to gain by such behaviour, 
it is difficult to see. In circumstances such 
as these, the trained and more mature 
young men you are sending out of this 
Institute can do a considerable amount of 
good in smoothing ruffled feathers, in 
spreading correct knowledge, and in teach- 
ing patience and reflection. 


‘For you, my young friends, let 
India be the apotheosis of all that is good 
and true and worthy of devotion. To give 
service to her was, I am sure, the hope of 


Candidates 


Bharucha, Miss B. D. , 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944. 
Bombay. 


Choudhury, S. B. 
B.Sc., Rangoon University, 1939. 
Myitkyina, Burma. 


Deodhar, L. D. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944 ; 
T.D., Bombay University, 1941. 
Belgaum, Bombay Presy. 


Engineer, Miss K. M. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944. 
Bombay. 


Kamath, P. V. 
B.A., Madras University, 1941 ; 
LL.B., Bombay University, 1943, 
Karkala, Mangalore, 


the Founders of the Institute as it is also of 
your professors. 

‘* May this inspiration be with you 
now and ever ! 


‘*To those who have now finished 
their course and are receiving their diplomas 
to-day, I offer my congratulations and my 
very earnest good wishes for their personal 
happiness and prosperity, and for their 
blessedness in wise and patient service 
of the people.”’ 


* * * * 


The Chairman then presented the 
Diplomas in Social Service Administration 
to the following candidates on the recom- 
mendation of the Director that they had 
completed satisfactorily the requirements 
of thé Institute :— 


* * 
Thesis Subjects 
“Case Study of 75 Dole-Receiving Parsi 


Families in Poona.” 


‘* Life and Labour of Bombay Tram 
Conductors.” 


‘* A Socio-Economic Survey of Workers in 
Phalton Sugar Works at Sakharwadee.”’ 


‘* Life and Labour of Trained Nurses in 
the General Hospitals of Bombay.” 


‘* Life and Work of Bombay Bus Drivers,” 
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Candidates 


Katticaran, G. J. 
B.A., Madras University, 1941. 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 


Khanderia, Miss J. G. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944. 
Junagadh, Kathiawar. 


Krishnamachari, S. 


B.A. (Hons.), Madras University, 1944. 


Hyderabad-Deccan. 


Kulkarni, P. D. 
B.Sc., Nagpur University, 1943. 
Malwa, Ujjain, C.I. 


Lakdawalla, Miss K. A. 
B.A., Agra University, 1939 ; 
M.A., Agra University, 1943. 
Indore, C.I. 


Malhotra, Miss Raj 
B.A., Punjab University, 1944. 
Delhi. 


Marr, Miss Phyllis 
B.A., Punjab University, 1942. 
Batala, Punjab. 


Moosavi, Syed Ali Mohd. 
M.A., Osmania University, 1944. 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Pan A’kal, J. J. 
B.Sc., Madras University, 1943. 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 


Paul, K. 
B.A., Travancore University, 1943. 
Travancore. 


Roy, B. K. 
B.Sc., Calcutta University, 1941. 
Akyab, Burma. 


Sambashivan, K. S. 
B.A., Madras University, 1944. 
_ Ernakulam, Cochin, | 


Thesis Subjects 


‘‘Life and Labour of Tea Plantation 
Workers in the Carady Goody Estate, 
Travancore.” 


‘¢ Life and Labour of 75 Domestic Servants 
in Bombay.” 


‘* Life and Labour of 90 Colliery Workers 
in Kothagudum Collieries, Hyderabad 
State.” 


‘* A Study of Textile Trade Unionism in 
Bombay.” 


‘*A Study of 50 Social Vice and Moral 
Danger Cases of Girls under Sections 
7(1) (e) and (f) of the Bombay Children 
Act.” 


‘*A Case-Work Study of 50 Crippled 
Children-in-Patients in the Wadia and 
B. J. Hospitals for Children.” 


‘* Maternity and Child Welfare in the Jharia 
« Coalfields.” 


‘* Life and Labour of 100 Working Class 
Families in the Hyderabad Allywn Metal 
Works Ltd.” 


‘* A Study of the Application of Mass Non- 
Violent Resistance as a Social Technique 
in Modern India.” 


‘* Industrial Co-operatives of Travancore.” 


‘* A Study of Famine Victims in the Central 
Work-house and Destitute Home, Mirza- 
pur, 24 Parganas, Bengal.” 


** Life and Labour of Textile Workers of 
Alagappa Textiles (Cochin) Ltd.” 















Candidates 


Sharma, Miss V. 
B.A., Delhi University, 1944. 
Delhi. 


Sidhwa, Miss N. B. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944. 
Bombay. 


Sud, Miss S. D. 
B.Sc., Punjab University, 1944. 
Hoshiapur, Punjab. 


Thomas, P. T. 
B.A., Travancore University, 1943. 
Kumbanad, Travancore. 


Zachariah, K. A. 
B.A., Travancore University, 1944. 
Thalavady, Travancore. 


CERTIFICATE 


Chinniah, Miss M. 
Jaffna, Ceylon, 


Mukerjee, Anil Kumar 
Moulmein, Burma. 
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Thesis Subjects 


‘* Life and Labour of Student-Nurses in the 
Sir J. J. Group of Hospitals, Bombay.” 


‘* Life and Labour of Workers in the Metal > 
Box Co. of India Ltd., Bombay.” 


‘* A Socio-Economic Study of the Peasant 
Proprietors of the Village of Bahaderpur 
in District Hoshiapur.” 


‘*Life and Labour of the 
of Anjengo, Travancore.” 


Fisherfolk 


‘fA Survey of Social Service Agencies in 
Travancore State.” 


CANDIDATES 


** A Socio-Economic Survey of 100 Indian 
Labour Families in Two Tea Estates in 
Ceylon.” 


‘* Life and Labour of 92 Fishermen Fami- 
lies of Kamtana and Kalna Villages in the 
District of Jessore, Bengal.” 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
REPORT FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 


The year 1945-46 has been an eventful 
one in the history of the world. Though 
World War II, which caused untold 
suffering and destruction of life and pro- 
perty, has ended, peace is still not in 
sight. Like all other institutions, the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences has also 
had to face the disorganizing effects of this 
War. Though our work has gone on with- 
out serious dislocation, the violence and 
narrow nationalism evoked by the war has 
intensified our communal and _ political 
conflicts which have claimed many lives, 
one of them being an alumnus of our 
Institute. 





It is with deep regret, therefore, 
that I record the tragic death of Mr. K. B. 
Golwala on the night of Monday, the 25th 
March, as the result of a fatal blow sustained 
by him in a conflict of two opposing elec- 
tion parties. After his graduation from 
our Institute in 1940, Mr. Golwala was 
engaged as Superintendent of Sir Ratan 
Tata Welfare Centre where he carried 
out successfully a comprehensive com- 
munity programme. When the war broke 
out, he resigned his post to join the Com- 
munist Party. He took an active part in 
all matters connected with the youth 
movement. He was simple in his habits 
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and sincere in everything he did. We have 
lost one of our best alumni and the Bombay 
Youth Organization one of its foremost 
and untiring workers. 


But for this one sad incident, the 
record for the year under report has been 
fairly satisfactory in spite of the unsettled 
conditions and general restlessness. 


Since some reference was made in the 
last year’s Report to the Director’s visit 
to America, a brief statement of his work 
in that country may not be out of place 
here. During the past few years, there 
has been an increasing demand for trained 
social workers but, unfortunately, we 
could not admit a larger number of students 
owing to the lack of accommodation and 
tutorial facilities. In view of this, the 
Director prepared a scheme for the post- 
war expansion of the Institute. The chief 
difficulty we have had to face has been 
that of securing in India an adequately 
trained faculty for teaching the specialised 
subjects we offer. Since there is no univer- 
sity in India which provides such training, 
it was found necessary not only to arrange 
for Visiting Professors from abroad but 
also to send a few of our more promising 
and experienced graduates to the United 
States for advanced study. When the 
Trustees had decided to depute the Director 
to America to explore the possibilities in 
this regard, he received an invitation 
from the Cultural Division of the Depart- 
ment of State to visit the United States 
as their guest. 

Accordingly, he spent six months in 
that country, travelling from coast to coast, 
to learn as much as he could about State 
Social Services as well as those carried 
on by private bodies. He also visited 
some of the leading schools of social 
work, contacted several prominent social 
scientists and social service agencies. In- 
cidentally, he was able to secure about 


Rs. 75,000/- worth of scholarships and 
fellowships from American institutions, the 
major portion of which is meant for 
advanced training of our graduates in the 
U.S.A. Further, it is encouraging to report 
that some noted American social scientists 
have expressed their willingness to come to 
our Institute as Visiting Professors when 
conditions improve. 


Thus his visit to the United States 
has not only been of financial advantage 
but also of cultural value to the Institute. 
The prospect and possibility it has opened 
up for training our young men and women; 
and for continuing the contact and goodwill 
established with American institutions and 
educationists constitute a cultural benefit 
of a lasting character. 


In accordance with arrangements thus 
made, Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, who graduated 
from here in 1938 and who is the Superin- 
tendent of the Yaravda Industrial School 
at Poona, left last October to join the New 
York School of Social Work, and to make 
a special study of Institutional Care of 
Children. In February of this year, Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee, who graduated from our 
Institute in 1944, left to join the School of 
Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago where she _ will 
specialise in Medical Social Work. In the 
early part of March, Dr. M. V. Moorthy, 
a junior member of the faculty, sailed for 
the United States, where he hopes to under- 
go training in Labour Economics and 
Industrial Relations at the University of 
Chicago. As the passage situation improves, 
three or four others will proceed to the 
U.S.A. on American fellowships awarded 
to our graduates for advanced study in 
Applied Social Sciences. 

The Director returned from America 
about the middle of June 1945, just in 
time for the opening of the new session. 
Out of the numerous applications received, 
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25 students—7 women and 18 men— 
were admitted to the Junior Class. Their 
geographical distribution is as follows :— 


Belgaum 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Central Provinces 
Ceylon 

Cochin 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Punjab 

Travancore 

United Provinces 


Sind 


Indian States, such as Hyderabad, Travan- 
core and Cochin, have awarded scholar- 
ships to. some of their students for 
undergoing training here. 


nO ee ee ee om 


The Institute requires each student to 
do in addition to the academic studies 
a certain amount of practical work. I am 
glad to report that we are gradually sur- 
mounting the difficulty of finding suitable 
field-work facilities. The Nagpada Neigh- 
bourhood House continues to be the 
major centre for our field work. Some of 
its activities for the benefit of the people 
of the neighbourhood are conducted by 
our students. For this purpose four student 
committees, namely, the Women’s Com- 
mittee, the Education Committee, the 
Play Centre Committee and the Nursery 
School Committee, have been organized. 
Once a week they meet to discuss their 
problems and programmes. In putting 
through their plan of activities they are 
assisted by paid staff who are employed 
in order to give continuity to the work 
when students are away during long vaca- 
tions. 


This apart, there are other social 
service agencies which continue to give 
their cooperation. The Zoroastrian Welfare 
Association provides opportunities for field 


work in community welfare ; the Children’s 
Aid Society and the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children in Western India, 
in probation and the institutional manage- 
ment of special children. Labour Welfare 
Departments of the Bombay Government, 
the Municipal Corporation, the Port Trust 
and of the Khatau Makanji Mills provide 
opportunities for field work experience 
in labour welfare and labour officer’s 
work. The Wadia Hospital for Children 
affords facilities for various kinds of services 
to sick children. Usually the junior students 
are provided field work in the Neighbour- 
hood House, while the senior students are 
sent to outside agencies. We hope in 
coming years not only to increase the 
amount of practical work done by each 
student but also to provide adequate 
supervision and guidance. 


Since social research has not yet 
received in India attention in proportion 
to its importance, our Institute has taken 
it up as one of its chief functions. As part 
fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Diploma in Social Service Administration, 
every student is expected to carry out a 
social research project in a selected field, 
and submit a thesis embodying his findings. 
The variety and nature of the subjects 
studied may be seen from the printed 
programme distributed to you. Many of 
these investigations into social problems 
contain original and valuable information. 


The Indian Journal of Social Work, 
published by our Bureau of Research and 
Publications, continues to grow in 
popularity and service. Though it was 
hit hard by the Paper Control Order, its 
circulation, in the different parts of British 
India and in about fifty Indian States, 
has not been affected. But, owing to the 
shortage of paper, we were unable to bring 
out any books, though we have some 
manuscripts ready for publication. 
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In 1944 the Trustees decided, on the 
recommendation of the Director, to insti- 
tute two scholarships, known as the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships, to 
encourage those of our graduates who 
show special aptitude for research, to 
make a fuller study of the problem un- 
dertaken for investigation in the senior 
year. Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee was the 
first recepient of one of these awards for 
the academic year 1944-45. Her study of 
‘Rescue Work for Women Sex Delin- 
quents in India’ has been completed. 
When published, it will be the first book 
of its kind on this problem in India. But 
owing to paper shortage, its publication 
has been delayed. Similarly, the ‘ Economic 
and Social Survey of the Village Dharavi,’ 
made by two of our former students— 
Mr. A. G. Nagaraj (’42) and Mrs. K. Joshi 
(44) under the guidance of Dr. Mehta— 
for the Rotary Club of Bombay is awaiting 
publication. 


For the year under report, the two 
Research Scholarships were awarded to 
Miss S. F. Mehta and Mr. M. S. Gore, 
for combined research on the ‘ Life and 
Work of Graduate Secondary School 
Teachers in Bombay.’ While the former 
is studying the case-records of women 
teachers, the latter is investigating the pro- 
blems of men teachers. They .hope to 
complete 300 cases by the end of May of 
this year, and their report also will then be 
ready for publication. Though the work 
that is being done by our Bureau of 
Research is encouraging, yet we are unable 
to do as much as we should like to for lack 
of research personnel and facilities. 


We are frequently asked as to what 
happens to graduates of this Institute. 
Since 1938 batches of graduates have 
gone out from here as trained social 
workers, almost all of whom have had no 
difficulty in finding suitable employment. 


They are working as Labour Officers, 
Superintendents of Reformatories and 
Orphanages, Labour Welfare Officers, 
Clinical Workers, Welfare Officers of 
Municipalities, Family Case Workers, Pro- 
bation Officers fgg Juvenile Courts 
and Prisons, Organizing Secretaries for 
Social Service Agencies and so forth. 
Though we do not lay so much emphasis 
on salaries received as on opportunities for 
service, it may be mentioned as a matter 
of information that their salaries range 
from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 1000/- a month. 


In this connection it may not be out 
of place to point out that higher scales of 
salary are paid by profit-making concerns 
while lower scales are offered by private 
social agencies. The latter, I believe, should 
plan on paying more adequate salaries as 
social workers, like others, have family 
responsibilities to bear. They should not 
be required to sacrifice their families’ 
interests and essential needs merely because 
they have chosen the profession of social 
work. Better salaries should be paid to 
encourage more of our young people to 
enter the much neglected field of social 
work. 


Turning now to the Child Guidance 
Clinic, it is gratifying to report that the 
Clinic is serving the public in many ways. 
Individual physicians and parents make use 
of it directly. Children with behaviour 
problems are also referred to the Clinic 
by the J. J. Group of Hospitals and by 
some progressive schools. Further, it con- 
tinues to provide systematic clinical instruc- 
tion in Child Psychiatry and Child Guidance 
for post-graduate students deputed to 
undergo a short period of training with 
us as part requirement for the Diploma 
in Pediatrics of the Bombay University, 
and for the Diploma in Child Health of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
addition, the Clinic serves as usual as 
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a laboratory for the students of our In- 
stitute who study theory in the classroom 
and observe its practical application in the 
Clinic. (See Appendix I for Illustrative 
Cases.) 


During the last three years, the In- 
stitute has suffered much owing to the 
shortage of instructors, Due to the war, we 
were unable further to bring out scholars 
from abroad, or to send our own graduates 
to the West for advanced studies. A few 
months back, it was decided to appoint 
Dr. Miss Kamala Kosambi who has obtain- 
ed a doctorate from the University of 
Michigan in Child Psychology and allied 
subjects. Though she was appointed last 
July to the Faculty, she, unfortunately, 
has not yet been able to return to India 
to join duty owing to the difficulty of 
securing passage. Another item of interest 
is that we are in negotiation with the 
U.S. Department of State for a Visiting 
Professor on Medical Social Work, as 
we wish to offer training, in the near 
future, for this coming profession in India. 


A matter which gives me much pleasure 
to announce is the acquisition of a piece 
of land for our new habitat. For some years 
past, the inadequacy of our present tem- 
porary building to meet the growing 


demands of our institution has been 
pointed out in our reports. But the Trustees 
could do nothing to relieve the situation 
owing to the difficulty of securing permis- 
sion for building and building materials 
during the war. Now that the war is over, 
we have bought a piece of Improvement 
Trust land in Worli, measuring about 
12,500 square yards. Worli has the advan- 
tage of being populated by mill labour ; 
there is also a fairly good Government 


Labour Welfare Centre which, we hope, 
will serve us as one of our field work 
units, At present the land is under military 
occupation, but as soon as it is released 
we hope to put up our new buildings, 


In conclusion, I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank the Cultural Division 
of the U.S. Department of State for the 
hospitality and courtesy extended to me 
during my sojourn in the United States, 
and for their generous contribution of 
books on Social Sciences to our library. 
Our thanks are also due to the American 
universities which have very kindly offered 
scholarships and fellowships to our 
students. Turning to those who have 
given us voluntary help, I wish to thank 
Dr. Miss K. H. Cama, Presidency Magistrate 
of the Juvenile Court, for conducting the 
course on Juvenile Delinquency, the 
Government of Bombay for giving her 
permission to do so, and the various 
agencies for their cooperation in providing 
field work facilities ; and on behalf of the 
Clinic Miss S. K. Powvala, Dr. George 
Coelho, Honorary Pediatrist, B. J. Hospital 
for Children, and Dr. R. V. Sanzgiri, 
Honorary Pediatrist, Jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children, who have freely given of 
their time and services. My thanks are 
also due to the Trustees and the Board 
of Governors for their keen interest and 
kind cooperation in all matters connected 
with the progress of the Institute. Finally, 
I express my gratitude to the Faculty for 
willingly shouldering additional responsi- 
bilities during my absence to maintain 
the Institutes’ normal working standards. 


J. M. KuMARAPPA 
Director, 
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CuHILtD WELFARE AND MATERNITY RELIEF WorK IN RuRAL AREAS 


Thanks to the keen and practical 
interest taken by Her Highness the Princess 
of Berar and the Princess Niloufer, the 
work connected with child welfare and 
maternity relief, especially in rural areas, 
is going to receive an added stimulus. It 
will be recalled that under the patronage 
of Her Highness the Princess of Berar, 
the Hyderabad Women and Children’s 
Medical Aid Association was formed two 
years ago. It is gratifying to note that the 
Association has done, during the compara- 
tively brief period of its existence, valuable 
spadework and has paved the way for a 
considerable expansion of its activities 
in this essentially humanitarian sphere. 


Twin Schemes 


Princess Niloufer, President of the 
Association, has now formulated two 
schemes for the establishment of a number 
of child welfare centres and maternity 
wards in rural areas. The cost of the two 
schemes is to be met from a grant of 
Rs. 15:00 lakhs made by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government out of 
the proceeds of the Excess Profits Tax. 
Both schemes have been framed on a 
3 year basis. It is also contemplated to 
establish a School for Health Visitors 
‘‘ workers who are of paramount import- 
ance in child welfare organizations.’”’ The 
work is to begin on a selective basis gradu- 
ally embracing the entire countryside. 


Scheme No. 1 


The first scheme envisages the esta- 
blishment of fifteen child welfare centres 
and nine maternity wards in selected rural 
areas. Work in connection with the esta- 
blishment of child welfare centres is to be 
undertaken immediately. In this emphasis 
is to be laid on home visiting, ante-natal 
care, domiciliary midwifery and after- 
care of the mother and the infant. As for 


the establishment of maternity wards, 
it is to be realized that the success of the 
venture presupposes the availability of 
trained personnel both medical and an- 
cillary. Because of the shortage of trained 
staff, it is proposed to keep in abeyance 
that part of the scheme dealing with the 
establishment of maternity wards—at least, 
for the present. 


Training School 


The prerequisite for this work is an 
adequate supply of trained Health Visitors. 
To fulfill this need, it is proposed to set 
up a Training School for Health Visitors. 
The institution will admit six qualified 
midwives in each session for intensive 
training extending over a period of six 
months. The trainees will also be required 
to attend refresher courses, at suitable 
intervals, to keep their knowledge up-to- 
date. The number of qualified Health Visi- 
tors passing out of the school every year 
will be twelve. Nearly half of them will 
be absorbed in the institutions run by the 
Women and Children’s Medical Aid Asso- 
ciation and the rest may be employed by 
the Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ment of the State to carry out its expanded 
programme for maternity relief and child 
welfare in the district towns. 


To induce qualified midwives to under- 
go the specialized training provided in the 
school, they will be given a monthly 
stipend of Rs. 25 each on condition that 
they take up the training after having 
already qualified for the profession. 


Liaison 


It may be mentioned that the child 
welfare centres contemplated to be esta- 
blished under the schemes will be located 
in such areas as have maternity wards run 
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by the Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ment, so that useful liaison may exist 
between them and the maternity wards. 
When the Association is in a position to 
provide maternity wards in rural areas 
these will always be associated with the 
existing Child Welfare Centres. The selec- 
tion of places for the proposed centres 
will be made with due regard to the fact 
that as large areas and populations as 
possible are served and the maximum 
benefit derived. Every effort will be made to 
ensure the necessary accessibility for ins- 
pection and co-operation with similar 
centres set up by the Medical and Public 
Health Department. 


Financial Aspect 


It is estimated that at the end of the 
third year the capital to the credit of the 
Hyderabad Women and Children’s Medi- 
cal Aid Association will stand at a little 
over ten lakhs of rupees yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 30,000, while the annual 
expenditure will be a little over Rs. 68,000. 
This means that while nearly half the 
expenditure may be met from the dona- 
tion made by the Government, the Asso- 
ciation will have to provide the remainder 
from other sources. 


Scheme No. 2 


Under this scheme, framed on a 3-year 
basis, it is proposed to establish thirty 


maternity and child welfare centres in 
selected rural areas at the rate of ten 
centres each year. Similarly, twelve mater- 
nity wards—each with ten beds—will be 
provided at the rate of four every year. 
They will be located in areas where no 
such facilities have been provided by the 
Medical and Public Health Department. 


There should be no difficulty with 
regard to the establishment of ten child 
welfare centres every year as the Training 
School will turn out annually twelve 
Health Visitors. That part of the programme 
dealing with maternity wards will have 
to remain in abeyance at present for 
want of women medical officers. 


The framer of these twin-schemes, 
Princess Niloufer, recommends the advis- 
ability of providing grants-in-aid to Local 
Bodies (District Boards) which submit 
approved maternity and child welfare 
schemes and also to the district branches 
of the Hyderabad Women and Children’s 
Medical Aid Association, thereby relieving 
the central Association of its responsibility 
in rural areas. Such grants, she suggests, 
may be given on a 50-50 basis to meet 
recurrent expenses of approved schemes. 
This will enable the Association to broaden 
its sphere of work to cover the entire 
Dominions.—From Hyderabad Information, 
March 1946. ’ 


Murr Co.iece Funp Prize 


Muir College Fund Prize-—From the 
Social Service League of the Allahabad 
University comes to us the pleasant news 
that the present Secretary of the League, 
Mr. Kailash Swarup Shroti, who is studying 


for his M.A. degree in Economics, is the 
recipient of the Muir College Fund Prize 
which is awarded to the student who does 
the most useful social work. Our congra- 
tulations go to him for the same. 
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Mr. John Barnabas (TISS ’38) resigned 
his post of the Organizing Secretary, Social 
Service League, Lucknow, and joined 
the Labour Department, Government of 
India, as a Rehabilitation Officer. He is at 
present posted at Bangalore. 


Mr. M. J. Cherian (TISS ’42) who was 
a Labour Officer in the Tata Oil Mills, 
Sewri, Bombay, is now working as the 
Labour Officer with Parry & Co., Madras. 


Miss Aloo F. Desai (TISS ’42) who was 
working as a Family Case Worker, Parsi 
Panchayat Funds & Properties, Bombay, 
since her graduation from the Institute, 
has been recently appointed ‘‘ Hospital 
Almoner ” in the J. J. Hospital, Bombay. 


The appointment of a hospital almoner 
is a new type of appointment in our country 
and indicates the recognition of the need 
of associating trained medical social 


workers with the treatment of patients. 


Mr. S. Krishnamachari (TISS ’46) who 
was a Hyderabad State Scholar at the 


Institute has been appointed a Labour 
Welfare Inspector in the Labour Depart- 
ment of the State. 


Mr. Meher Nanavati (TISS ’45) has 
been appointed the Secretary of the Liaison 
Committee for Charity Organization ap- 
pointed by different Parsi Charity Trusts 
cooperating in the scheme of coordination 
of charity work carried on by different 
Parsi Charity Trusts in Bombay. For this 
purpose a Central Bureau for investigation 
of cases for relief and following up cases 
in which relief is given has been created. 
This Bureau is to work under the direction 
of the Parsi Charity Organization Society. 
This is a welcome attempt towards co- 
ordination of charity work. 


Miss Sheroo Mehta (TISS °45) and 
Miss Nargish Sidhwa (TISS °46) have 
joined the above mentioned Central In- 
vestigation Bureau as Family Case Workers 
and will work under the direction of the 
Parsi Charity Organization Society. 
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Labour Management. (Its Theory and Practice). By S. M. AnxurKar, B.A., LLB. 
Bombay: New Book Company, 1945. Rs. 3-8-0. 


An effort has been made for the first 
time in India to write on Scientific Labour 
Management. The author who is himself 
a Labour Officer is aware of the short- 
comings of his venture, in spite of his 
personal experience in the line, since the 
field of Scientific Labour Management 
is still in its infancy in India, thanks to the 
apathy and indifference of the industrial 
employers. Most of the ideas and principles 
enunciated in the book are derived from 
Western authors on the subject. 

While accepting the modern Capitalist 
system, Personnel Management as envisaged 
by the author rejects the commodity 
conception of Labour whereby the worker 
in industry is entirely dehumanized and 
referred to merely as a ‘hand’ who can 
be hired and fired at the will and pleasure 
of the employer. The author, therefore, 
rightly emphasizes the basic wish of all 
the workers and their families for security 
both economic and physical, the fulfilment 
of which is one of the fundamental aims 
of Scientific Labour Management. In this 
connection one cannot but feel the absence 
in the book of any reference to morale of 
the worker. Morale i8 the spirit that vita- 
lizes an industry and is expressed in terms 
of loyalty, good-will and co-operation. 
The establishment of a high morale is the 


immediate aim of Labour Management in 
an age of collective bargaining, strained 
employer—employee relations and class 
conflicts. 


The sequence of the various subjects 
dealt with in the book does not seem 
logical ; it is not possible to understand 
thoroughly the various aspects of absentee- 
ism and labour turnover before dealing 
with the fundamental factors of Personnel 
Management, viz. wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work, of which the two former 
are by and large the effects or consequences. 
Again, the views expressed in the book on 
Labour Welfare, Legislation, and Un- 
employment are vague and scrappy and 
need a great deal of modification by way of 
solution of the problems created by the 
existing conditions. 


The book is full of statistical informa- 
tion culled from various reports and books, 
which, though interesting, is at times 
irrelevant. Written in a simple language, 
the book is without any literary flourish 
which would have ill-suited the subject 
dealt with. For the first attempt in the 
field the author deserves our congratula- 
tions. 


P, V. KAMATH. 


Labour and Factory Legislation in India. By H. M. Trivep1, B.Sc., Bombay : 


N. M. Tripathi Ltd., 1945. Rs. 15 Nett. 


At a time when India is passing 
through an epidemic of strikes and an 
atmosphere of labour unrest, a book con- 
taining all the Labour and Factory Legisla- 
tion in India is welcome. As Dr. Ambedkar 


puts it in his Foreword, this book compiled 
by Mr. Trivedi is the most comprehensive 
ever published, containing all the existing 
Labour and Factory Legislation in India. 
The compiler has taken immense pains to 
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collect and compile all the enactments and 
rules relating to Labour of the Central 
Legislature and also the Ordinances and 
the Orders in Council of the Governor- 
General, which were in force in 1944. 
A few of the important Provincial Labour 
Acts like the ‘ Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act’ and the ‘Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1939’ have also been included in the 
compilation. 


A brief exposition of the various Acts 
has been made by the Compiler in his 
Introduction, and a summary of the 
Beveridge Plan for Social Security has been 
given as a guide to international trends in 
the sphere of Social Legislation of which 
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Labour Legislation forms a part. The 
book is divided into four parts, the first 
two containing Pre-war Legislation and the 
last two Wat-time Legislation. This classi- 
fication enables us to understand, as the 
compiler points out, the vital differences 
between the respective periods and the 
manner in which these differences reflect 
themselves in statutory law. 


The book will doubtless prove useful 
as a book of reference to employers and 
employees alike and all those who are in 
any way connected with labour or factories 
and those interested in Labour Legislation 
as such, 


P. V. KAMATH 





The Warlis. By K. J. Save, M.A., LL.B., Special Officer for the Protection of 
Aboriginals and Hill Tribes, Thana. With a Foreword by B. G. Kher. Padma Publications 


Ltd., Bombay, 1945. Rs. 10. 


The appointment of special officers 
in charge of tribal affairs is proof of a credit- 
able, though in many cases belated, solici- 
tude on the part of Provincial and State 
Governments for the welfare of backward 
populations. Some of these officers have— 
despite the average administrator’s mistrust 
of the expert—been chosen from the 
ranks of anthropologists and social workers, 
while others developed an interest in an- 
thropological problems through their long 
and intimate contact with primitive folk. 
Mr. K. J. Save seems to belong to the former 
group, for his present book was submitted 
as a thesis to the University of Bombay 
as early as 1935, and the reader’s only 
regret is that it does not contain an account 
of the author’s practical work and experi- 
ences as Special Officer in Thana District. 
For all of us who are engaged in aboriginal 
and rural welfare work can learn from 
one another, and the success or failure of 
any particular measure designed to improve 


the tribesmen’s lot can serve as a guide 
in the formulation of policy. 


The Warlis share the Thana District 
with other aboriginal tribes—such as 
Katkaris, Kolis, Thakurs, Dublas, Dhodias 
and Koknas—and in many areas they live 
in close symbiosis with Hindu peasantry. 
Anthropological work in such culturally 
complex areas is in. many respects more 
difficult than research in areas of more or 
less homogeneous culture, and the detailed 
descriptions of many aspects of Warli 
life—supported by many valuable quota- 
tions of original texts—is evidence of the 
patient work put into the study of a people, 
which seems outwardly in no way specta- 
cular. If despite a painstaking cataloguing 
of social customs arid religious rites, 
Warli culture does not emerge as a living 
reality, it is perhaps due to the author’s 
method of presentation, which relies 
almost entirely on general statements, and 




















does not picture the individual Warli 
in any concrete situation. To put it in 
other words, reading The Warlis, we know, 
say, the author’s considered opinion of 
the position of Warli women, while reading 
the recent book now lying before me of 
another Indian scholar, we see the Pardhan 
woman at work and at pleasure, in the 
family circle and under the strain of emo- 
tional conflict. 

Still The Warlis is a work of consider- 
able anthropological value, which fills 
adequately one of the many blanks on 
India’s ethnographic map. Here we can 
do no more than mention such interesting 
traits as the belief in the beneficial influ- 
ence of a story on the germination of crops, 
the peculiar role of the dhavaleri songs 
at the marriage ceremony and the magical 
power of mantras pronounced by bhagats 
and bhutalis. Mr. Save deals at length with 
the interesting institution of raval—the 
initiation into bhagatship. The bhagat 
or seer, distinct here as elsewhere in India 
from the bhutali, the black magician, 
assembles his disciples in some lonely spot 
outside the precincts of the village and there 
they learn how ‘ to get vare,’ the trancelike 
state which is the necessary condition for 
all supernatural communication. The initi- 
ates who are required to subject themselves 
to various restrictions and taboos during 
the period of tutelage must attend four 
successive raval before they are considered 
suitable to sit at the feet of a full-fledged 
bhagat. Mr. Save describes the raval as 
‘*a ‘men’s house,’ a secret society like the 
Kwod of the North American primitives, 
which no woman or girl could visit,” 
but except for the common training and 
the subsequent natural feeling of fellow- 
ship between bhagat in general, there seem 
to be no bonds to hold the company of 
the raval together, no rules of purpose 
which bind those initiated in the institu- 
tion, One would like to know whether 
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the raval is a common institution among 
other tribes of the locality or whether it is 
a trait peculiar to the Warlis. 


A function separate from the bhagat, 
though often overlapping it, is the here- 
ditary post of jatela, lawgiver and conductor 
of the ritual purification of persons who 
have offended against the jat. The jatela 
is often a member of the panch or tribal 
council which regulates the affairs of the 
community—among the Warlis a group 
of villages has roughly five pancha or coun- 
cillors. The pancha and the jatela are today 
slowly losing ground and the modern 
tendency is for people to ‘‘run to the 
village patel (Government Officer) to settle 
their quarrels.’’ The decisions of the village 
patel are taken as government orders, 
and are obeyed, though non-compliance 
would not apparently entail the much- 
dreaded punishment of excommunication, 
which only the jatela or the panch can 
impose. 


From the point of view of the social 
worker, the most important part of 
Mr. Save’s book is the Chapter headed 
‘Property versus Poverty.’ His enquiry 
into the economic condition of the Warlis 
reveals the familiar picture of indebted- 
ness, land-shortage, high land-rates, bond 
service and general economic dependence 
which we meet in other rural areas whére 
the indigenous tribesmen have been left 
unprotected from the inroads of more 
progressive populations. Mr. Save has 
explored the economic status of the tribes- 
men with great thoroughness and, on hand 
of a number of tables, built up a picture 
of their economic condition. Though the 
data from which these tables are compiled 
is rather meagre—85 families out of a 
population of 124,847—it is, as the author 
states, fairly representative, being drawn 
from different areas and various strata 
of the population, 
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For purposes of economic statistics, 
Mr. Save has grouped the tribe into three 
divisions, the Eastern, the Central and the 
Coastal regions. In the Eastern area the 
tribesmen subsist largely by cultivation 
of dry crops (one would like to know the 
botanical names of nagli and vari—probably 
small millets), communications are bad 
and there are consequently few sources 
of non-agricultural income. Here more 
than 68% of the families investigated 
are estimated as having an income of below 
Rs. 100/- a year; in the Central and Coastal 
regions, on the other hand, rice is an im- 
portant crop and besides agriculture— 
be it on their own land or that of a land- 
owner—the tribesmen engage in such em- 
ployments as forest work, cart plying and 
grass cutting ; in the Central zone, the per- 
centage of families with incomes below 
Rs. 100/- falls to 26%, about 73% earning 
more than Rs. 100/- per annum, but in 
the Coastal zone it rises again to 50%. 
The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
has estimated the average income of an 
Indian agriculturist at about Rs. 42/- 
per annum per capita; Mr. Save estimates 
that the average Warli’s income is 
Rs. 16-13-8 per annum, both figures ap- 
plying to pre-1939 conditions. 


In an illuminating appendix the author 
assesses a minimum subsistence budget 
to be Rs. 102/- per annum for husband, 
wife and two children, but he demonstrates 
that in each of his three sectors there are 
many who do not aspire to even this 
modest sum. Indeed, without land or 
cattle of their own, the vast majority of 
Warlis cannot hope to rise.above the bare 
subsistence level and in the lower income 
class, two-thirds of the expenditure is on 


food. 


Mr. Save lays the blame for the Warlis’ 
economic condition largely on the habit 
of toddy drinking. But on his own showing 


only 2.2% of income is expended on toddy 
and palm wine. Though according to the 
statistics provided the average debt is only 
49/- per capita, it is apparently sufficient 
to keep the Warlis in a general state of 
dependence on their creditors. While 
recognizing the difficulties of introducing 
total prohibition, Mr. Save advocates the 
closing of liquor-shops in forest areas 
and anti-liquor propaganda through the 
medium of schools and lantern slides ; 
but we may ask, would this cut at the root of 
the problem? Debt reconciliation, the 
freeing of the bond-servant and improve- 
ment of agriculture by co-operative farm- 
ing might be a more realistic policy, 
Mr. Save belittles the economic value of the 
cow to inhabitants of forest areas, because, 
as he says, the Warlis do not drink milk 
and have no facilities of selling it. But 
tribesmen in other forest areas derive a 
valuable source of income from the manu- 
facture of ghee. 

The subject of Warli education, which 
was included in the original thesis, has, 
as the author tells us in his preface, been 
dropped from the book, because ‘‘ Warli 
education forms part of the education 
of the aboriginals in general and should 
be regarded as a separate subject deserv- 
ing the attention of educationists.’’ This 
is a pity. For the experience of the research 
worker, whether he be sociologist or an- 
thropologist, is of the greatest importance 
in the formulation of educational methods 
suitable for backward classes, because 
he understands their psychological needs 
and the social and cultural background 
against which their education must be 
effected. 

Let us hope that in another volume 
Mr. Save, whose future studies every 
social worker concerned with aboriginal 
problems will watch with interest, will give 
us an account of his experiences as protec- 
tor of the Thana hill tribes, and that he 


























will then put forward concrete suggestions 
for the rehabilitation and economic better- 
ment not only of the Warlis, but of the 
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other tribal folks with whom they share 
their habitat. 
C. Von Furer-HAIMENDORE. 





The Indian Working Class. By Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. Bombay : 


Publishers, 336 pages : Rs. 12-8-0. 


The subject of industrial labour has 
now come to the forefront in India, yet 
there is hardly any topic which is oftener 
discussed with such complete indifference 
to the real facts of the situation and the 
vital issues involved. In these circumstances, 
when there is a supreme need for social 
scientists to apply themselves to the 
finding of an effective solution of the 
problems of labour which, perhaps, is 
one of the most important determinants 
of our economic life, Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukerjee has done a great service by 
bringing out this book, The Indian 
Working Class. Dr. Mukerjee’s knowledge 
and penetration are outstanding. His 
long experience in the field of industrial 
labour, together with his scientific and 
philosophical mind, enable him to analyse 
clearly the present perplexing problems of 
the Indian working class. 


- This book which undoubtedly is one 
of the best contributions in the field of 
industrial labour covers a wide field. The 
discussion of the different aspects of the 
Indian working class offers a wealth of 
information about the difficulties that 
arise under the present industrial system 
and how these complex problems must 
be understood and overcome. Its carefully 
documented details are in effect a severe 
indictment of some of the evils present in 
the existing industrial structure. He deals 
with methods of recruitment in plantations, 
mines and factories, conditions of employ- 
ment, contract labour, woman and child 
labour, wages, the standard of living, 


10 


Hind Kitabs, 


housing, social welfare and security and 
trade unionism. 


As it is impossible to summarise the 
book, we can only draw attention to its 
importance. This book will take its place 
as a standard work of reference in the field. 
The worker will find in it a wealth of 
information presented by a scientific in- 
vestigator and the employer will discover 
many glaring facts for a more intelligent 
approach to his problems and a stern 
warning that we are no longer living in the 
good old ‘‘ Victorian Era.” For one thing 
is clear, viz., that the Indian working class 
now shows an increased desire to become 
more efficient and to earn higher wages, 
as well as a greater intolerance of dangerous 
and unsatisfactory conditions of work and 
inadequate housing, poor medical aid and 
sketchy educational facilities. It demands 
that its social environment should be such 
as will enable it to play its due role as citizens 
of India. The foundations of industrial 
peace and progress rest on increased ‘effi- 
ciency and an improved standard of living 
and social security for the working class, 
and enlarged and adequately distributed 
purchasing power for the entire popula- 
tion. Discontent throws the industrial 
machinery completely out of gear through 
chronic disputes and strikes. Only a 
guarantee of economic rights and liberties 
of the workers in the manner of Great 
Britain, U.S.A., and other advanced in- 
dustrial countries and the planned services 
of social welfare and security can be solvents 
of that labour unrest which is so wide- 
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spread in India, and which so often flares 
up into ‘‘ direct action ”’ in our industrial 
centres. The author hopes that the purpose 
of this admirable work will be well served 
if it strengthens these convictions in this 
country. 


This well-written book presenting a 
remarkable and comprehensive picture of 
the Indian working class is the outcome of 
a great effort in gathering facts and figures. 


J. J. PANA’KAL- 











Case No. 1 


A bright young boy of eight was 
referred to the Clinic for hesitancy in speech 
and inability to pronounce ‘S’ which he 
always pronounced as ‘ chh,’ and when 
there were joint consonants he took the 
help of vowels, e.g., school as ‘ Eschool.’ 
His talk on the whole tended to be 
babyish. He also paused frequently 
while he read. Whilst reading his face 
showed extreme anxiety and he strained 
every nerve to read correctly which 
made him extremely tense and excited. 
He was brought by the mother who was 
highly strung herself, and showed consider- 
able anxiety about the child’s complaint. 
She said that her younger son spoke very 
clearly and was much brighter than the 
patient. She tried to correct his speech 
by constant nagging and by comparing 
him unfavourably with the younger brother. 
Her anxiety and nagging made the matter 
worse and it was at this stage that the child 
was referred for treatment. As it was 
found that the mother’s anxiety was 
communicated to the child, attitude therapy 
to the mother was undertaken first. It was in 
the nature of asking her to desist from 
constantly nagging and correcting the child 
every time he mis-pronounced or faltered 
in his speech. She was also instructed not 
to compare him with the younger brother. 
She was reassured that the child’s condition 
was acurable one and that there was no 
cause for anxiety or worry. She was co- 
operative and carried out the instructions 
well. At the same time the boy was taught 
to relax whilst reading and practice was 
given to pronounce the words with which 
he had difficulty. He too was reassured 
that he would be able to overcome this 
difficulty in no time and that he would 
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be able to speak like his younger brother. 
After some time the mother gave up her 
faulty attitude and gradually in about 
three months’ time it was noticed that there 
was distinct improvement in the child’s 
speech and he relaxed completely at the 
time of reading. 
Case No. 2 

The Principal of a school referred X, 
an attractive-looking girl of eight, for poor 
progress in school work, day dreaming, 
general inactivity and lack of interest. The 
girls’ mother was mainly worried about the 
child’s backwardness in study. She also 
reported that X bed-wetted and slept too 
much. This she believed was due to the 
child’s poor health and was anxious that 
some good tonic be prescribed for her. 
A medical examination showed that there 
was nothing wrong with the child’s physical 
condition. Her I. Q. was also found to be 
normal. The main source of trouble 
however, was in the faulty attitudes of the 
parents and elder sister who was eight 
years older than the patient. Both the 
parents worried a great deal about her 
studies as she had shown poor progress in 
school and the mother particularly urged 
her constantly to study all the time. Her 
elder sister gave her lessons at home. 
X disliked this sister because she dominated 
over her, and she generally evaded the 
lessons by sleeping off early and rising 
late. This sister who was very envious of the 
younger sister’s fair skin took every 
opportunity to scold and nag her for not 
studying. The mother was therefore advised 
to stop the elder sister from giving tuitions 
to X. The mother who was herself constant- 
ly worrying about the girl’s studies, was 
assured that the clinic would undertake 
to give her tuition and do whatever was 
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necessary to help the child to progress 
in her school work. As homework often 
lead to troubles at home, and any com- 
plaints from school regarding poor work 
resulted in the mother worrying too 
much, it was arranged with the Principal 
and the class teacher that all complaints 
be sent to the clinic and that the child 
be given as little homework as possible. 
In spite of all these measures and constant 
contacts with the mother to carry on 
attitude therapy to stop her goading the 
child too much in her studies, there was 
no appreciable change in the mother’s 
attitude for a long time. The mother, 
however, tried her best to give all her 
co-operation. The elder sister was also 
contacted and her co-operation was won 
to some extent by treating her for her 
skin trouble about which she was greatly 
worried. The child also attended the clinic 
regularly where she was observed by a 
play-rroom worker who encouraged her 
to play and also helped her in her studies. 
After nine months’ attendance at the 
clinic the child is free from bed-wetting 
and has shown progress in school work. 
She is today an active and sociable child 
free from the lethargy which she exhibited 
at the beginning. 


Case No. 3 


S aged fourteen was referred to the 
Clinic by a private physician. The father 
who accompanied the boy reported that he 
had started stealing at the early age of five 
and had gone from bad to worse from year 
to year. The father had severely punished 
him for stealing and in spite of all his efforts 
to correct the boy he still continued to 
steal and he generally stole money which 
he used for buying eatables. In the beginn- 
ing stealing was confined to the home. But 
of late he had started stealing outside also. 
This troubled the father very much who 
considered it a disgrace to the family. 


Just before he was referred to the Clinic 
he had forged some receipts and collected 
money in the name of the school, and used 
the amount for his personal needs. The 
school authorities had dismissed him from 
school. The father was now faced with the 
problem of deciding about his future. The 
father was very keen to try Clinic treatment 
but he admitted that he had adopted 
very severe methods of punishment because 
of which the boy was extremely afraid of 
him. Attempts to improve the relations 
between the father and son proved a failure. 
The boy made no secret that his stealing 
was a revenge on his father. In spite of a 
number of interviews with the boy of 
deeper interpretative type of Psycho- 
therapy in the nature of sub-limiting 
his aggressive tendencies and interpreting 
his unconscious resentment against his 
father and authority in general, the boy’s 
stealing did not stop completely. As a 
last resort he had to be separated from the 
father as it was very difficult to change 
the father’s attitude towards him in spite 
of systematic attitude therapy of a deeper 
psychological nature carried on with the 
father. Arrangements for the boy’s school- 
ing were made in the beginning as he 
showed keenness to continue his studies. 
A few months later, as the boy did not 
show any progress in school work, he was 
persuaded to take to work. It was soon 
found out that though the boy showed a 
desire to work he came in conflict with 
his employer. With further treatment 
he was completely cured of his main com- 
plaint of stealing, but he is still not able 
to settle down to any job for a long time. 


Case No. 4 


A boy aged 104 years was referred for 
bedwetting every night. He had stopped 
bedwetting at normal age but started again 
some 5-6 months previous to coming to 
the Clinic. So the mother was advised by 
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a family case worker to refer the patient 
to the Clinic. Mother when interviewed 
seemed to be very anxious to get her son 
treated. When she was re-assured that her 
son’s problem was a curable one, she was 
considerably relieved of her anxiety. It 
was found on investigation that the parents 
of the patient were strict, especially the 
father, and that there was parental dis- 
harmony at home. Moreover, his elder 
brother and the patient were in the same 
class and the patient being cleverer than 
his brother there was a lot of unhealthy 
rivalry and jealousy and quarrels on petty 
matters. The father, an overworked man, 
used to beat the children on coming home. 
The child’s bedwetting stopped during 
the vacation when he did not attend school. 
It also stopped when he went away from 
his family to stay with some relatives out 
of Bombay. He seemed to get on well with 
his teachers in the school. The mother 
was very cooperative. Social work in the 
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nature of bringing about a better under- 
standing between mother and father was 
carried out. It was impressed on them 
that quarrels between them should be 
avoided, especially in the children’s pre- 
sence. Then mother was told to send the 
boy to the Clinic regularly so that he could 
get an opportunity for play and recreation. 
Individual psychotherapy to the child 
of the interpretative type was given in 
a few interviews. He was also helped in his 
school lessons. He was provided with 
opportunities to play so that he could 
vent out his feelings of aggression. After 
four months attendance at the Clinic 
there was a decrease in the frequency of 
bedwetting. He continued to attend Clinic 
and after eight months attendance his 
bedwetting stopped except for occasional 
lapses. The improvement reported is 
being kept up, and the boy visits the 
Clinic once in a while for further 
treatment. 
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